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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
interaction effects between ethnic characteristics (Anglo and 
Chicano) of social models and counselors on the acquisition and 
performance of modeled behaviors by male junior high school students 
of varying ethnic backgrounds. The study consisted of 76 eighth grade 
males enrolled in a school in Fillmore, California, There were 15 
experimental treatment groups with H subjects in each and 2 control 
groups with 6 subjects in each. The counselors and subjects 
comprising the various groups were chosen to achieve a particular 
combination of ethnic characteristics. Treatments were repeated by 
different counselors who were male graduate students in counseling 
psychology. The experimental treatment consisted of 3 counseling 
interviews during which 4 videotape recordings demonstrating H 
decision-making behaviors were presented. The treatment procedures 
were evaluated by determing (1) the accuracy of the recall of the 
modeled decision-making and ethnic characteristics and (2) the 
frequency and-variety of information- seeking activities in which the 
subjects engaged, some of the findings were (1) that Anglo and 
Chicano social models were equally effective in promoting imitative 
behaviors among observers of either ethnic background and (2) that 
Anglo and Chicano counselors were equally effective in counseling 
students of either ethnic background. (NQ) 
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CHAPTER I 

RATIONALE AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

General Purpose of the Study 

The general purpose of the study was to develop and 
test experimentally a social modeling counseling procedure 
that can be used by counselors and teachers with children 
In general and Mexican-American students in particular. 
Specifically, the study investigated the relative effects 
of using videotaped social models of varying ethnic back- 
grounds, ard the relative effects of employing counselors 
of varying ethnic backgrounds, on the acquisition of four 
decision-making behaviors and the performance of informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors by male Mexican-American and Anglo 
junior high school students interested in receiving spe- 
cial counseling concerning their educational and vocation- 
al plans. 

For purposes of the study, the term Anglo was used to 
designate any individual who was whjte, had a non-Spanish 
surname, and was non-Mexican-American. The term Mexican- 
American referred to any individual who was Spanish sur- 
named and came from a home in which at least one parent 
was of Mexican descent. The terms M ex i can-Amer 1 can and 
Chlcano were used interchangeably. 



The rationale for the approach used in the study is 
based on the social learning theory expounded by Bandura 
(1962, 1965, 1969) and Bandura & Walters (1963). The pro- 
cedures of the study are not unlike the applications of 
social learning theory to counseling practice by Krumboltz 
and his associates (Krumboltz & Schroeder, 1965; Krumboltz 
and Thoresen, 1964; Krumboltz, Varerhorst, & Thoresen, 
1967; Thoresen, Hosf ord f & Krumboltz, 19?0; Thoresen & 
Krumboltz, :.968; Thoresen, Krumboltz, & Varenhorst, I965, 
1967) • Evidence provided by these studies demonstrates 
that social modeling procedures are effective for promot- 
ing a variety of behaviors, includirg decision-making 
skills. 

The study addressed itself particularly to ascertain- 
ing whether the ethnic characteristics of social models, 
counselors, and/or clients have a significant impact on 
the extent of subsequent imitative behaviors of observers. 
It was felt that, rather than promoting any observable be- 
havior merely to test the effects of the social modeling 
treatments per se, skills desired by the subjects could be 
used as the criterion variables to evaluate the outcomes 
of the social modeling procedures. Expressed interests of 
school officials, emphasis in the counseling literature, 
and personal preferences of the investigator served in the 



selection of decision-making behaviors as the dependent 
variables for the study. 

The decision-making behaviors vhich the study used as 
outcome variables are: (1) exploration of alternative so- 
lutions, (2) collection of relevant information, (3) in- 
vestigation of motivation, and (4) consideration of pos- 
sible outcomes of alternative solutions. These are simi- 
lar to thos.j identified by Cronbach & Gleser (1965) and 
Gelatt ( 196.1) as crucial in problem-solving. Specifically, 
the study investigated both the recall of the decision-mak- 
ing process, i.e., the four steps listed above, and the 
performance of overt, measurable, and self -initiated in- 
formation-seeking behaviors carried out by the subjects 
subsequent to exposure to the treatment procedures. 

Background and Related Research 

The Education Gap of the Mexican-American Student 

The educational and vocational choices which a stu- 
dent makes in high school control to a great extent the 
degree of social mobility he will achieve in life. Stu- 
dents who choose courses and/or vocations with little or 
no regard to the consequences of their decisions, often 
find themselves ill prepared to attend college or to en- 



roll in programs of vocational trainings Levin, Guthrie, 
Klelndorfer, & Stout (1971) # for example, in their inves- 
tigation of the relationship between school achievement 
and post-school success, raised the following question: 

If improvement in school services can increase 
student achievement and expand the number of 
years of schooling for a representative indi- 
vidual student, will such increases in educa- 
tional performance improve that same individual's 
lifetime opportunity? (p. 2) 

Levin et al. (i971) defined opportunity as "the quality 
and quantity of alternatives available to an individual 
for improving his and his family's overall economic, so- 
cial, and political well being (pp. 2-3 ). M The dimensions 
of opportunity they investigated included lifetime earn- 
ings, occupational attainment, political participation, as 
well as social, economic, and geographic mobility for the 
individual and his children, school choice, military ser- 
vice options, and social deviance. Although the connec- 
tion between educational achievement and lifetime oppor- 
tunity is often taken for granted, 1;he relationship is 
complicated by such factors as educational achievement 
of the parents, eocioeconc lie status, geographic location, 
and racial or ethnic membership. Still, Levin et al . 
(1971) reached the conclusion ^hat ". . . educational 
attainment (defined as performance on standardized 



achievement teats and years of schooling completed) is 
related to opportunity in sn ma ~ v nays that the two terms 
seem inextricably intertwi. -Ji th3 mind of the layman 
and in the findings of the social scientist (p. 1*0." 

If th'j role of the school is significantly related to 
an Individ' lal 9 s lifetime opportunities t the choice of and 
success in his courses of study irtll he crucial. Unfor- 
tunately, students from low socioeconomic backgrounds oft- 
en program themselves— or are programmed (of. Clcourel & 
Kitsuse, 1963; Hosford, 1971)— into courses of study that 
promote rasher tiian help to change the student 1 s social 
class standing, i.e., students from low socioeconomic 
background?; are more often placed in terminal high school 
programs tlian are middle class students having similar 
aptitude and achievement records. Palomares (1971b) and 
Vasquez (1971) reported that diffeiential treatment in the 
school is particularly true for Chicano students. Simi- 
larly, the Research Organizing Cooperative of San Francis- 
co (197D stated that the 11 . . . oppression of black and 
brown children in the schools is made systematic by the 
tracking system. ... If your child is placed on the 
Vocational 1 track, he will be taught different materials, 
by teachers who know that he is not likely to go to col- 
lege. And they are right. Once he is put on this track 
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he hasn't much chance of getting off (pp. 182-183)." 

Research (Brophy & Good, 1970; Rosenthal & Jacobson, 
1968) has shown that teachers' expectations of the perform- 
ance of their students operate as self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies. This* would seem to indicate that differential 
treatment of students in programming courses of study and 
in classroom interactions is not only present where a mi- 
nority stucient is systematically excluded from socially 
more desirable educational and vocational careers, but 
that often subtle teacher behaviors can direct student 
performances. Brophy & Good (1970) found that in many of 
the interactions they studied differential teacher expec- 
tations were associated with objective differences in the 
behavior of the children, but they could not account for 
all expectations in this way. Brophy & Good stated: 

The toachers demanded better performance from 
those children for whom they had higher expec- 
tations and were more likely to praise such 
performance when it was elicited. In contrast, 
they vere more likely to accept poor perform- 
ance from students for whom they held low expec- 
tations and were less likely to praise good 
t>erfojmance from these students when it oc- 
curred , even though it occurred less frequently 
(1970, p. 365). 

The obstacles encountered by the disadvantaged stu- 
dent should not lead to generalizations about many dif- 
ferent groups. What is true for one subgroup, or even 

ERIC 



for most minority groups, is not necessarily valid for 
a specific minority group. The investigation of educa- 
tional disparity arising from scheduling practices and 
teacher expectations may lead to general administrative 
classif icaticns, but in formulating and testing proce- 
dures to remedy direct or indirect discrimination, empha- 
sis should be placed upon assessing and assisting speci- 
fic groups or even individual students. Edington (1970) 
warned that the analysis of educational disparity too 
often tends to be approached in terns of quantity rather 
than quality. In his study of rural youth he found that 
many investigators of the status of conglomerate groups 
produce excessive generalizations, find he called for 
11 . . . more detailed appraisal research with a greater 
qualitative emphasis (p. 82). 11 It is thus important to 
evaluate the relative position of the Mexican-American as 
a specific group, distinct from other minorities and ir- 
respective of such variables as geographic setting, age 
level, or socioeconomic status, and to note persistence 
over time. In other words, given the fact that the dis- 
advantaged student in general tends to benefit less 
from the regular educational system, it is crucial to as- 
certain the level of achievement obtained by Chicano 
students. 
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Recent studies indicate strongly that the Mexican- 
American is educationally disadvantaged. Grebler, Moore, 
& Guzman (1970), for example, reported that for persons 
age and over in the Southwest for the year I960, the 
median number of school years completed was 12.0 for the 
Anglo ethnic group as compared with a median of 8.1 for 
the Spanish surnamed individuals, a discrepancy which can- 
not he explained solely in terms of immigration or lan- 
guage barriers. Ortega (1971) maintains that what at 
the moment "... best characterizes Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest is that most of them have a limited and 
inadequate education (p. 157). M Schwartz (1969) stated: 
"While second generation Mexican-Americans often double 
the formal education of their fathers, there is little 
increase in the education of subsequent generations (p. 18)." 
Furthermore, the current dropout rate among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans is more than twice as great as the national average; 
in California 50# of the Spanish speaking students drop 
out of school by the time they reach the eighth grade 
(Ortega, 1971). Admittedly, dropping, out of school is a 
complex problem which can be studied In terms of previous- 
ly acquired behavior patterns (Gibson, Higgins, & Mitchell, 
1967), role orientations (Savicki, Schumer, & Stanfield, 
1970), personality characteristics (Vaughan, 1968), and 
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other variables such as discrepancies between evaluations 
by counselors and dropouts themselves (Demos, 1968). 
However, the evaluation of educational attainment of Mexi- 
can-Americans as compared to that of Anglos definitely 
shows a significant disadvantage f 02 the Chicano minority 
group. It appears that this trend is consistent over lo- 
cation and time. Although the relative position of the 
Mexican-American subgroup in respect to academic achieve- 
ment may be similar to that of other minorities, the a- 
chievement of the Chicano student in particular may be af- 
fected by a lf . . . lack of identity, caused by having been 
left out of history, literature, and society, except in 
negative respects (Vasquez, 1971 1 P» 208) 

Vocational Development 

Although Ortega (1971) reported that only Z% of the 
California State College population is Mexican-American 
and that less than one-half of one percent of all Chicanos 
in the public schools of California are enrolled in the 
nine campuses of the University of California, and Levin 
et al. (1971) pointed to the relationship between educa- 
tional attainment and opportunities later in life 9 college 
education cannot be equated with the only road to social 
mobility. The California Guidance Newsletter (1971) 
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investigated job opportunities and their relationship to 
academic degrees and noted: 

One of the anachronisms of our present system of 
education is the unwritten code that assigns su- 
perior status to college education, a status which 
is not accorded any other type of education, such 
as in technical, commercial, business, sales, 
mechanical, and industrial skills. This unwrit- 
ten cede is an old tradition and is no longer 
relevent. It is time for us to realize that all 
forms of education merit equal status (p. 3). 

Such b. realization might help to change the high un- 
employment rate among Mexican-Americans. That there is a 
need for alterations of present trends is evident from a 
recent report by the U. S. Department of Labor (1971) 
which revealed that the unemployment rate among persons of 
Spanish origin is 1.7 times greater than that of all other 
persons in the labor force, and that the median family 
income of Ohicano families is only 70% of that of other 
families. The same source evaluated the educational 
attainment level of Mexican-Americans as 23# below that 
of persons of other origins. These reports would indicate 
that there exists a need among Mexican-Americans to explore 
educational and vocational preferences and opportunities 
at a rather early age. Although a college education may 
be as important to a Chicano student as it is to his Anglo 
classmate,, the greatest disparity appears to find its ori- 
gin in alternatives considered and choices made during the 
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years immediately preceding entrance into the labor force. 
Social mobility, then, may not be related so much to en- 
rollment in higher education as to sophistication in the 
area of vocational and educational decision-making per se. 

Whitney 1 s (1969) review of the literature on predic- 
tion of vocational careers indicates that a person's ex- 
pressed vocational choice points out his future employment 
about as well as do interest inventories or combinations 
of personality and background characteristics. According 
to Astln (1967), the best predictors of career outcomes at 
the 12th grade level in his study were the subjects 1 
measured interests and expressed career choices at the 9th 
grade level. However, a major limitation of expressed 
choice as a factor in predicting careers is the large num- 
ber of individuals who declare themselves "undecided" 
(Whitney, 1?69). This indecision may be due in part to 
lack of undsrstanding of and a failure to apply the cteci- 
sion-making process. Magoon (1964), for example, contends 
that effective vocational and educational planning is 
rarely present among adolescents. Many capable students 
drop out of school and enter vocations in which they sub- 
sequently fail because they go about the process of voca- 
tional decision-making without any systematic plan or 
procedure. 
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Although Hollender (1967) indicated that "realistic" 
vocational choices become more in accordance with measured 
ability and career requirements as the student advances in 
age, he reported in a later study (1971) that only 59% of 
his male population (made up of students in grades 6 
through 12) had established a definite vocational choice. 
Especially noteworthy is Hollender *s (1971) observation 
that the percentage of students in the lowest aptitude 
groups reporting definite vocational choice was greater 
in elementary school (6th grade) and senior high (grades 
10 - 12) than in junior high school. Recalling that the 
median school years completed for Mexican-Americans is 8.1 
(Grebler et al. , 1970), the relevance of vocational deci- 
sion-making for Chicano students at a rather early age is 
evident. In addition, the observations of some authors 
(Ortega, 1971; Schwartz, 1969) leads one to suspect that 
many Chicano students are placed in the lower ability 
groups; therefore, Hollender f s (1971) findings have par- 
ticular relevance for Mexican-American children. Thus, 
learning how to make the educational, personal, and voca- 
tional choices to which he is exposed in life often is 
crucial for the Chicano student. 
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The De c 1 3 1 on-Maki ng Proc ess 

An Increasing number of guidance personnel (Clarke » 
Gelatt, & Levine, 1965; Gelatt, 1962 t 19&f; Gelatt & 
Clarke, 196?; Katz f 1963? Krumboltz, 196*fa, 196^b; Matheny, 
1971; Wrenn. 1962) support the learning of effective deci- 
sion-making behaviors as one of the most crucial goals in 
education in general, and in counseling in particular • 
The need for Improved counseling procedures to enhance 
decision-making skills in students has been given consi- 
derable attention in the literature (Jones & Krumboltz » 
1970; Krumboltz & Thoresen, 196^; Magoon, 1964; A. W. 
Miller, 1968; Super, Tiedeman, & Borow, 1961; Thoresen & 
Hamilton, 1972; Thoresen, Hosford, & Krumboltz, 1970; 
Thoresen & Mehrens, 1967; Thoresen & Krumboltz, 1968). 

Minor, Myers, & Super (1969) declared that a major 
objective in student guidance and counseling is aiding 
each student in reducing uncertainty about educational and 
vocational plans. Since these plans often are subject to 
change and adaptation as circumstances alter, the counsel- 
or cannot rely on one particular answer to satisfy all 
eventualities* As Krumboltz (1965) stated: 

If a client terminates his contract with a coun- 
selor and is still bothered by the same problem 
that brought him to the counselor in the first 
place, that counselor has failed* If, on the 
other hand, the client has either solved the 
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problem he brought to the counselor or planned 
a course of action that will eventually lead 
to a resolution of his problem , then the coun- 
selor has succeeded (p. 38*0 • 

In order to attain this goal, counseling interventions 
should take into consideration both the client's immediate 
and long-range objectives. The client will be best served 
if he can te taught the necessary decision-making beha- 
viors that will enable him to solve current and future 
problems ir his life and work, especially if he desires 
to go against traditional currents in society. It is f 
then f the process of decision-making, rather than the 
product, which should determine the focus of counseling. 

One of the major concerns, not only of counseling, 
but of education as a whole, is to foster in each student 
the development which promotes self-initiated action for 
which the student himself accepts responsibility (D. R. 
Atkinson, 1971). However, there is agreement among some 
educators, e.g., Klausmeier & Goodwin (1966), Ringness 
44.968), that too much structuring of the learning process 
is done for the student without involving him in the pro- 
cess, something which makes the teaching of decision-mak- 
ing behavior even more obligatory for the counselor. 
Gelatt (1962) stressed that a major function of secondary 
school guidance lies in assisting all students in their 
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development by providing decision-making experiences. 
However, he also remarked that often a coherent theoreti- 
cal proposition is lacking in guidance programs which then 
"... continue to operate on untested assumptions toward 
untestable objectives (p. 2k0) 

Much of the research on problem-solving has limited 
itself to choice-making behavior after the alternatives 
were provided to the subjects (cf . Edwards & Tversky, 
1967; Simon & Newell, 1971). The focus of this research 
has been on supplying alternative probabilities in chess 
playing, proofs in logic, and cryptarithmetlc (e.g., De 
Groot, 1965; Simon & Newell, 1971). However, Dilley (1968) 
emphasized that the function of the school counselor in 
facilitating decision-making behavior encompasses far 
more than the selection of the most likely alternative. 
In order for the student to arrive at decisions which he 
himself accepts, Dilley urged the counselor to encourage 
within the 3tudents (a) belief in the continuity of cur- 
rent conditions and the predictability of the future, 
(b) belief that an individual has the responsibility to 
affect his future, and (c) belief that delayed action is 
generally superior to immediate action. Dilley held that 
there is everything to gain and little to lose by in- 
creasing the number of choices a client has, but he 
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recognized thatt unless encouraged, many persons will not 
normally consider a wide array of alternatives. It is, 
therefore, important that counselors so encourage the 
student, especially when we consider that the increase of 
available information can lead to revision of selected 
alternatives, and may alter the finel choice (Cronbach 
& Gleser, 1965). This position supports Gelatt's (1962) 
premise that the student should learn how to collect data, 
how to make predictions and assess probabilities, and how 
to conduct evaluations of possible decisions. A good de- 
cision, then, is . . one which promotes the student's 
development toward desirable educational and vocational 
outcomes (Golatt, 1962, p. 3)." Her.ce, it is mandatory in 
good decision-making that the person not only consider the 
various alternatives open to him, but that he be willing 
to accept the responsibility for the consequences of his 
decisions. 

Thus, one of the major roles of the counselor is to 
increase the client's degrees of freedom. Although several 
counseling theorists (e.g.t Krumboltz, 1966; Wrenn, 1962) 
have listed as one of the essential tasks of the cowibel- 
ing process the assisting of clients in learning how to • 
make decisions and plans more effectively, too often coun- 
seling interventions have been limited to the distribution 



of factual material (Morrill & Forrest, 1970; Thoresen & 
Mehrens, 196?). While such information is certainly im- 
portant, it would probably be more useful for the student 
to learn how to develop • • an effective strategy for 
analyzing, organizing and synthesizing that information 
. . . (Clarke, Gelatt, & Levine, 19^5t P* M). 1 ' Learning 
the process involved in decision-making can then be trans- 
ferred to other situations in life (Evans, 1969; Di Vesta 
& Walls, 196?) . 

The Importance of Subjectivity in De cision-Making 

It is generally assumed that there is a rational 
process tha'; explains how decisions are or should be made 
(Thoresen & Mehrens, 19^7) t but the precise elements of 
this process are subject to discussion (Bross, 1953; Ed- 
wards, 1961 ; Simon & Newell, 1971). Thoresen & i-Iehrens 
(1967) suggested that two properties, the utility values, 
i.e., the desirability of the possible outcomes of the 
course of action, and the probabilities of these outcomes, 
are both crucial elements of the decision-making process. 
These two outcome parameters must also be evaluated by 
the individual when determining a possible course of action. 
In theory, it is assumed that the person selects the alter- 
native which promises the highest payoff for him, although 
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there is seme disagreement as to whether the probabilities 
are arrived at subjectively or objectively* Edwards 
(196l) proposed the Subjective Expected Utility model 
(SEU), in which choice is determined by the subjective 
probability of a result, i.e., the extent to which the 
individual likes or dislikes an alternative. Thus, the 
objective probabilities are only important to the degree 
that they affect the subjective determinations which form 
the crucial element in the decision-making process. 

The exact relationship between objective and subjec- 
tive probabilities is unknown and may depend on the parti- 
cular circumstances in which a decision is made. A 
choice, by necessity, is often largely that of agreement 
with the ir format ion available at the moment of final 
action. Bayes 1 theorem (Novick & Jackson, 1970) suggests 
that any additional objective probability information helps 
to bridge the gap between objective and subjective proba- 
bilities, dhile Novick & Jackson (1970) stressed the 
need of stuients for more information about objective 
facts (college curricula, etc.), Gelatt & Clarke (1967) 
pointed out the importance cf subjective aspects of deci- 
sion-making skills and recommended that students use spe- 
cific relevant information to formulate estimates of pos- 
sible actions. Most writers, however, agree that informa- 
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tion-gathering is essential to good decision-making be- 
havior and that subjective as well as objective informa- 
tion must be included. 

Information-Seeking: Behaviors 

One of the causes of unrealistic educational and 
vocational decisions is the frequent, inability of parents 
and students to evaluate post-high school alternatives 
(Gelatt, 19-5*0; therefore, an effete ive guidance program 
must not only provide accurate information but also teach 
the process by which information can be obtained (Minor, 
Meyers, & Super, 1969). Computer-based information sys- 
tems, as suggested by Minor et al. , may provide valuable 
assistance in disseminating relevant information, but 
one of the goals of counseling also involves assisting the 
student to learn how to change his decision-making behav- 
ior by increasing his activity and ability in collecting 
relevant data. 

Usually it will not suffice merely to tell the stu- 
dent to gather relevant information. If the student knows 
where to find material and how to sort out the data per- 
taining to his particular situation, a verbal prompt may 
stimulate him to take appropriate action, but the counsel- 
or cannot assume that these prerequisites have been met. 
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In relation to information-seeking behaviors, as well as 
to many other counseling interventions, counselors cannot 
afford to limit their activities to verbal interchange. 
Matheny (1971) urged guidance personnel to engineer spe- 
cific experiences of their counseleos to include the ar- 
rangement of external conditions so that various types 
of learning will result, e.g., learning how to collect 
pertinent information. Halpern & Norris (1968), in their 
investigation of how lOth-grade students process informa- 
tion to arrive at curriculum decisions, found that the 
types of information judged by experienced school counsel- 
ors to be most relevant were similarly selected by stu- 
dents. The subjects in this study Trere asked to adopt the 
role of a high school counselor faced with a curriculum 
decision for an imaginary student; they were then provided 
with data about this student which Included information 
regarding his abilities, values, interests, and plans. 
Halpern & Norris (1968) reported that abilities was not 
only the information area most frequently (^8$) selected 
as the first choice by their subjects, but that it re- 
mained the most frequent second and third choices regard- 
less of the first area selected. It is interesting that 
information related to values was consistently the least 
frequently selected source in this experiment. Katz 
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(1963) considers values a crucial element In decision- 
making, but neither students nor counselors In the study 
by Halpem & Norrls (1968) seemed to agree. It ls t of 
course, possible that the students not only assumed the 
roles of counselors but also accepted the "known" value 
system. Halpem & Norrls warned that their findings 
might be . . more reflective of how students behave 
within an idealized situation and less reflective of how 
students typically behave (p. 2^1) 

A recent Investigation by Blggers (1971) was concerned 
with the types of information typically employed by stu- 
dents In vocational decision-making. Subjects— 29^ boys 
from grades 4, 6, 8, 10 , and 12— were presented with a 
forced choice in one of 15 triads of occupations. The 
decision-making process required that the students use 
information given to them concerning the three occupations. 
Analysis of the data indicated that, although a variety of 
informational categories was used, about 60% of all stu- 
dent responses fell in the general class of "type of work." 
Information regarding education or training. Income, work- 
ing conditions. Interests, and skills was used relatively 
little. Blggers did not find a developmental trend toward 
the using of more diversified information as the students 
progressed in age and grade-level, which suggests that 
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students not only have to learn how to locate sources 
of relevant data but also have to acquire the ability to 
employ many types of information in the decision-making 
process. 

Thoresen & Mehrens (196?) noted that any type of in- 
formation that is considered relevant by the student 
should, theoretically, modify the subjective probabili- 
ties. This leads to the question of whether or not the 
procedure of organizing and presenting objective informa- 
tion has an impact on perceived chances of success. * a- 
broff (196^) presented evidence that a workbook format 
may "be effective in providing data to students; other pos- 
sibilities would Include information presented orally by 
counselors, information organized in programmed texts, 
or data presented vl^N^udio- and videotapes. Research to 
date indicates that objective information does play a role 
in decision-making and that students therefore should be 
taught skills necessary for locating stad organizing rele- 
vant data. 

. If the student has ample sources of information 
available to him and, in addition, has acquired the abil- 
ity to gather relevant data himself, then he can focus on 
the exploration of alternatives and their relation to his 
potential and desires. In the words of Minor et al.: 
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The student should be able to sharpen his fo- 
cus on goals, thereby making his high school 
course selection and curriculum more meaning- 
ful to him. His educational and vocational 
planning generally should be more efficient, 
thereby reducing the number of time-consum- 
ing and costly false starts. Culturally dis- 
advantagsd students may become more educa- 
tionally and vocationally mobile (1969. P. 568). 

Goal Formulation 

The dual aspect of decisions— reflecting the desires 
of the individual and the needs of society— is generally 
recognized (Novlck & Jackson, 1970), but the interrela- 
tionship between personal choice and the impact of meaning- 
ful reference groups is not sufficiently clear. Sears 
(1940) fourd that school children with histories of chron- 
ic failure set unrealistically high levels of success, 
while successful children set goals which they could rea- 
sonably hope to achieve. From their early investigations 
Lewin, Dembo, Festinger, & Sears (liM), and Hilgard, 
Sart, & Magaret (19^0) concluded that Individuals in a 
group situation tend to direct their goals toward levels 
which they perceive to be the average performance of the 
group and toward the predominant success level within the 
group. An individual's choice between alternative behav- 
iors is directly linked to the degree of success he de- 
sires and his assessment of the probabilities associating 
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actions with possible outcomes (£. W. Atkinson, 1957s 
J. W. Atkinson, Bastian, Earl, & Litwin, I960; Matheny, 
1971; Siegel, 1957; Starbuck, 19^3) • Thus, the findings 
of these studies would seem to indicate that an individu- 
al^ perceived similarity with a meaningful reference 
group, e.g., similarity of ethnic background, would 
strongly influence his formulation of personal goals. 

Modern decision theory (Edwards, 1961; Thoresen & 
Mehrens, 1957) suggests that the ways in which an indivi- 
dual processes objective information is not independent 
from the expectations and attitudes he has about himself. 
More specifically, the formulation of a certain goal, 
w . . . the decision to select a particular course of 
action from among others is determined by what the indi- 
vidual himself thinks and feels are his chances of suc- 
cess (subjective probabilities) and how much he values 
and desires particular outcomes (utilities) (Thoresen & 
Mehrens, 1967, p. 170)." Theoretically, as we have seen 
above, objective information reduces the discrepancy be- 
tween objective and subjective probabilities of projected 
goals, but research to determine to what extent meaningful 
reference groups affect goal formulation is badly needed. 

Astin (196P) found that the career-plans of ninth 
grade girls changed between the beginning of high school 
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and one year after graduation. Most reported change was 
in accordance with scores on the four ability measures 
used in the study. Similarly, Berdie, Lay ton, Swans on, 
& Hagenah (1963) stated that students . . see the need 
to balance their desires f.nd motivations with their proba- 
bilities fcr success and realize that within limits theirs 
is the responsibility for determining what odds they wish 
to risk (p. 129)." However, the importance of a gambler's 
strategy bssed on so-called hard facts may be easily over- 
rated in guidance decisions. Although Keislar & Stern 
(19?0) reported that complicated decision rules with a 
high potential pay-off were advantageous for children in 
high mental age groups whereas the reverse was true for 
children ir low mental age groups, Gelatt & Clarke (1967) 
maintain that factors like personal involvement and arous- 
al of achievement-related motives usually play an impor- 
tant part in educational -vocational decisions. Likewise, 
several studies (e.g., J. W. Atkinson, 1957; J. W. Atkin- 
son, Bastian, Earl, & Litwin, I960; Feather, 1963; Lewin, 
Dembo, Festinger, & Sears, 19^4; Sears, 19^0) reported 
f, level of aspiration" and achievement motivation to be 
crucial variables in goal formulation. 

The educational and vocational decision-making pro- 
cess is described by Hershenson & Roth (1966) as (a) 
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narrowing the range of possibilities, and (b) strengthen- 
ing the remaining possibilities. This is in agreement 
with the two requirements of a "good" decision proposed by 
Clarke, Gelatt f & Levine (19&5) $ i.e., (a) the need for 
adequate ir.f ormation* and (b) the need for an effective 
strategy for analyzing, organizing, and synthesizing that 
information. Morrill and Forrest (1970) criticized the 
traditional career counseling approach as too information- 
oriented. Even the teaching of decision-making skills 
does not meet the standards of Morrill & Forrest who rec- 
ommend a focus 11 . . .on creating in the individual the 
ability to utilize his own strength to achieve self-deter- 
mined objectives and to influence the nature of future 
opportunities (1970, p. 299)." It would appear, however, 
that the collection of relevant information does influence 
the choice among probable alternatives and that, in turn, 
subjective choice of possible courses of action would 
promote the gathering of additional information. This 
reciprocal process would hardly create a passive and de- 
pendent individual. 

The review of the literature in decision-making has 
implications for research in this area. If individuals 
are to make effective educational, vocational, and personal 
decisions, they need to learn how to (1) survey possible 
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alternatives open to them; (2) collect and use relevant 
data pertaining to educational, vocational , and personal 
goals; (3) take into account their own motivational re- 
actions to each goal and outcome; and (4) consider the 
probability of success and possible consequences, objec- 
tively and subjectively, for each alternative (Cronbach 
& Gleser, 1965; Gelatt, 1962; Gelatt & Clarke, 196?; 
Krumboltz 6 Thoresen, 1964; Thoresen & Hamilton, 1972; 
Thoresen & Mehrens, 1967; Varenhors;, 1964). 

Behavioral Counseling 

While the need for skillful decision-making is evi- 
dent, the specific techniques a counselor might use to pro- 
mote this behavior are still insufficiently known. Some 
of the problems encountered in applying theoretical prin- 
ciples of decision theory to guidance practice are sum- 
marized by Clarke, Gelatt, & Levine (1965) as follows: 
(1) real-life situations are far more complex than theo- 
retical models; (2) objective criteria for evaluating and 
selecting strategies are unknown; and (3) no knowledge 
about relative preferences of various outcomes is avail- 
able. 

There have been several distinct theories advanced on 
the ways in which educational and vocational decisions 
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might be promoted. For example, Super (1966) and Tlede- 
man (1966) based their theories on developmental stages; 
Holland (19.59) and Roe (1966) formalized their suggestions 
around personality constructs; Hoppock (1959) stressed 
motivational concepts; while Bordin, Nachman, & Segal 
(1963) and Roe (1966) employed psychoanalytic assumptions. 
Some writers in the field (e.g., Hosford, 1969a; Krumboltz, 
1964a, 1965, 1966; and A. W. Miller. 1968) claim that one 
of the most efficient approaches in solving particular 
problems, and one which at the -*me time offers general- 
ized learning principles for the problem-solving process, 
is behavCoral counseling. This counseling theory combines 
a rationale based on experimental research (Bandura, 1962, 
1969; Bandvra & Walters, 1963; Krasner & Ullmann 1965) 
with specific techniques to be used in the counseling 
process to aid the client in acquiring those behaviors 
necessary for solving current and future problems (McGin- . 
nles & Perster, 1971; Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1969; Ull- 
mann & Krasner, I965). This empirical approach is seen 
by some behavioral counselors as an expression of human- 
istic concern for the client; e.g., Hosford & Zimmer 
(1972) stated t 

Humanism, i.e., help 4 ng our fellow man achieve 
his greatest potential in life, is best served 
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when we use the scientific method to help us be 
more effective. In our view, counseling is 
more effective and humanism is best served when 
the principles of science, as exemplified by- 
behavioral counseling, are an integral part of 
the process. In keeping with the spirit of 
scientific inquiry, counseling needs to be con- 
tinually open in order to promote the principles 
of humanism (p. 168). 

Staats (1968) identified three general causes of 
behavior problems: (1) the person ooes not have command 
of the behavior required for success ful adjustment in 
our society; (2) the person exhibits, behaviors which are 
considered undesirable in our society; and (3) the person 1 
motivational or reinforcement systeia is inappropriate in 
some respect. If we accept both this and Lundin's (1969) 
point of view that "... psychology is the study of ob- 
servable behavior and that the way to understand behavior 
is through the methods of careful observation and experi- 
mentation (p. 34)," then behavioral counseling would seem 
to be particularly appropriate for teaching decision-mak- 
ing behaviors to students who lack these skills in their 
repertoire or who exhibit them in socially inappropriate 
ways, or to students who are motivationally deficient in 
this respect (cf. Staats, 1968). 

When client problems are conceived as problems in 
learning, as Krumboltz (1966) has suggested, counselors 
can promote student self-initiated action by establishing 
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learning conditions conducive to acquiring the desired be- 
haviors. The behavioral counselor views decision-making 
ability as * learned behavior which, after proper gener- 
alization, can be applied to other problems the client 
may encounter, whether they be educational, vocational, 
or personal. The generalization of skills learned in the 
counseling interview to situations outside the counseling 
setting wovld aid school counselors who traditionally have 
been concerned with promoting student-initiated action on 
personal, educational, and vocational goals (D. R. Atkin- 
son, 1971 ; Mortensen & Schmuller, 15*66; Ohlsen, 196k). 
Tyler (1961), for example, maintains that a desired coun- 
seling resv.lt is that the client take some constructive 
action on his own behalf. Constructive student activi- 
ties can irdude decision-making behaviors: 

Others may claim that the practice of deal- 
ing with problem behavior in its natural 
settir.g does not help the client to deal 
with his other problems. On the basis of 
the psychological experimental literature 
I have every reason to believe that the 
best way to produce a good problem-solver 
is by giving him training in the techniques 
of solving problems in specific situations 
(Bijou, 1966, p. 33). 

However, the teaching of decision-making behaviors by 

counselors cannot be taken for granted; Graff & MacLean 

(1970) reported that of their subjects who had received 



counseling from beginning practicum students, advanced 
trainees, and doctoral level staff, . . a large pro- 
portion . . . indicated . . . that they had received no 
help ... in learning about how to make educational -vo- 
cational decisions (p. 371)." The degree of counselor 
training correlated positively with many counseling out- 
comes investigated by Graff & KacLeon, but the teaching 
of decision-making skills was conspicuously missing. 

Numerous studies based on behavioral counseling prin- 
ciples have demonstrated that clients can learn and main- 
tain new behaviors or eliminate undesirable behaviors. 
Successful treatments include: eliminating school-phobia 
(Tahmisian & McReynolds,19?l) . reducing test anxiety 
(Weinstein, 1969) , eliminating insomnia (de Visser, manu- 
script), improving study behaviors (Jones, 1969) and over- 
coming underachievement (Beach, 196?) or fear of speaking 
in a group (Hosford, 1969b). Some authors reported suc- 
cessful training of assistants in the application of be- 
havior modification procedures; those include parents 
(Patterson, 1969; Tahmisian & McReynolds, 19?1 ), teachers 
(Hosford, 1969c) and counselors (Prankel, 1971). Krum- 
boltz (1966) mentioned four counseling approaches which 
are claimed to be particularly effective in teaching de- 
cision-making: (1) operant learning by reinforcing 
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certain desired responses (Krumboltz & Schroeder, 1965; 
Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1964; Ryan & Krumboltz, 196*0; 

(2) cognitive learning via verbal instructions, contracts, 
role playing, or programmed instruction (Yabroff, 196*0; 

(3) classical conditioning, e.g., reciprocal inhibition 
and desensitization (Lazarus, 196l; tfolpe, 1958, 1969); ' 
and (4) imitation and modeling, where the counselor ar- 
ranges for the client to observe, models who display more 
adaptive behaviors (Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1964; Meyer 
Strowig, & Hosford, 1970; Stilwell & Thoresen, in press; 
Thoresen & Hamilton, 1972; Thoresen, Hosford, & Krumboltz, 
1970; Thoreuen & Krumboltz, 1968; Thoresen, Krumboltz, & 
Varenhorst, 1965, 1967). 

It is evident from such studies that behavioral 
counseling has done much to aid school counselors in 
teaching decision-making behaviors. Procedures imple- 
menting the social learning principles related to imita- 
tion and modeling have been particularly effective, as 
the research by Krumboltz and his associates demonstrates. 
Social learning theory (Bandura, 1962, 1965, 1969; Bandura 
& Walters, 1963) has stimulated considerable research 
showing that observing social models has profound effects 
on the subsequent behaviors of observers (Bandura & Huston, 
1961 ; Bandura & Kupers, 1964; Bandura & McDonald, 1963; 
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Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961, 1963a , 1963b. 1963c). The 
experiments of Bandura and his students presented evi- 
dence that the use of models can be an effective proce- 
dure for transmitting entire behavioral repertoires , for 
facilitating or inhibiting existing response patterns, or 
for serving as discriminative or response facilitative 
stimuli. 

Social Mode l Learning 

The essence of social model learning lies in the 
matching of model-exhibited behavior by an observer* This 
process has been referred to cs imitative learning, iden- 
tification, vicarious learning, matched dependent behav- 
ior, and indirect learning (Thoresen, 196*0. Bandura 
(1962) associates the type of learning labeled "identifi- 
cation" with personality theorists, and the type calleu 
"imitation" with behavior theorists. He maintains, how- 
ever, that the two concepts can be treated 11 . . .as syn- 
onymous since both encompass the same behavioral phenom- 
enon, i.e., the tendency for a person to match the behav- 
ior or attitudes as exhibited by actual or symbolized 
models (Band u. a, 1962, p. 215)." 

One of the earliest models for imitative learning 
was presented by Miller & Dollard (19^1)* They conceived 



of vicarious learning as a special case of Instrumental 
conditioning In which the Initial Imitative act— a matter 
of chance— 5.8 strengthened when the execution of the new 
behavior leads to a reduction of some drive In the observ- 
er. This process Is In full accord with the Instrumental 
or operant cc Iltlonlng paradigm (Skinner, 1953, 1969; 
Staats, 1963), but since Miller & Dollard's subjects were 
reinforced for matching the behavior of the social models, 
the effects of the model per se rema5.ned unclear. 

Bandura (1962) and Bandura & Walters (1963) explained 
the Miller & Dollard approach as a special case of dls- 
crlmlnatlon-place learning In which the behavior of the 
model operates as a discriminative stimulus to Increase 
the probability of a response already present In the be- 
havioral repertoire of the observer. The crux of Imita- 
tion or Identification, according to the Bandura posi- 
tion, Is the Individual's acquisition of new responses 
solely by ot serving the execution of the behavior by the 
model. The observer may or may not perform the new be- 
havior at the time he Is exposed to the model, and may 
or may not be rewarded for exhibiting the behavior, but 
acquisition of the modeled response *,ould tend to occur 
under any of these conditions. 

Mowrer (i960) proposed a third explanation of . 
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imitative learning. His proprioceptive feedback theory 
states that the modeled cues acquire the. capacity to evoke 
specific conditioned emotional reactions In the observer; 
this reduces Imitative learning to the process of classic- 
al conditioning In which reinforcement for matching ob- 
served beharlor Is not necessary. According to Mowrer, 
rewarding tie model Is sufficient to promote imitative 
behavior slice the model's behavior acquires secondary 
reinforcing properties for the observer. Exhibition of 
the new response by the observer may be effective in eli- 
citing external reinforcement, thus maintaining the novel 
behavior ani making Its occurrence more probable through 
Instrumental conditioning. 

There Is some evidence to support Mowrer 's vicarious 
conditioning theory (Bandura & Huston, 1961; Bandura & 
McDonald, 1963; Bandura, Ross, & Rojjs, 1963c). For example, 
Bandura, Ross, & Ross (1963c) demonstrated that If chil- 
dren saw an aggressive model punlshod they were less likely 
to perform the modeled behavior than they were if they 
saw the model rewarded. However, other similar studies by 
Bandura, Ross, & Ross (1961, 1963b) showed that although a 
number of subjects In the model-punished condition did not 
demonstrate the aggressive behavior, they were able to de- 
scribe the model's responses with considerable accuracy In 
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post-experimental Interviews. Bandura U965) explained 
this phenomenon as follows: "Evidently, they had learned 
the cognitive equivalents of the mod3l f s responses but 
they were not translated into their aotorlc form (p. 329) 
The studies by Bandura, Ross, & Ross (1961, 1963a, 1963b, 
1963c) and l>y Bandura, Grusec, & Menlove (1966) are 
discussed by Yates (1970) who concludes his overview by 
stating: "These studies appear to demonstrate unequivo- 
cally that vicarious learning may occur, even in the ab- 
sence of vicarious reinforcement (p. 411)." 

The is**ue is still not resolved. Skinner (1969) 
stated : 

To define imitation simply as behaving as someone 
else is behaving is to mention stimuli and re- 
sponses but to neglect the con&equences, and it 
is the consequences which are either phylogenic 
or ontogenic (p. 200). 

And again in the same source: 

Quite apart from any instinct of imitation, we 
learn to do what others are doing because we 
are then likely to receive the reinforcement 
they are receiving. We must not overlook dis- 
tinctions of this sort if we are to use or 
cope with imitation in a technology of behav- 
ior (p. 195). 

Thus, Skinner fully maintains the operant model and ex- 
plains both acquisition and maintenance of behavior in 
terms of the consequences of responses (1953t 1966, 1971) 
The same position is held by Staats (1966, 1968): 



More recently, imitation (or soclalXUarning 
or modeling) has been discussed in a Somewhat 
inconsistent way; as though it were a bstejLc 
principle (Bandura t 1962) t and at other tiia^s 
in terms of the straightforward application \ 
of reinforcement— without including the ex- 
planatory principles of discriminative stimu- 
lus control (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1963) or 
other 3-R mechanisms such as vorbal behavior 
(1968, p. kk2). 

Staats (1968) recommends a pluralistic approach, consist- 
ing of three elements to account for a complete explana- 
tion of imitative phenomena: (1) a sensory-motor skill 
in which certain social stimuli conirol imitation; (2) 
the reinforcing values of matching stimuli; and (3) the 
reinforcement value of social stimuli controlling imita- 
tional behavior. Bandura, however, has not been obliged 
to change his position that social modeling presents a 
learning approach different from, but consistent with, 
classical and operant conditioning. He reviewed his ori- 
ginal research findings and again presented his theoreti- 
cal rationale, enumerating three effects of social model 
learning (1965, 1969): (l) the modeling effect involving 
the acquisition of new responses; (2) the inhibitory and 
disinhibitory effects explaining the strengthening or weak 
ening of responses already present in the observer's 
repertoire; and (3) the response facilitation effect con- 
cerning the elicitation of known observer responses which 
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resemble the behaviors of the model. 

Bandura (19^9) accounts for Imitative learning by the 
contiguity theory of observational learning which postu- 
lates that contiguity of sensory stimulation is the sole 
requirement for the acquisition of most forms of matching 
responses* This process is independent of motivation , re- 
inforcement, overt practice, and similar requirements of 
instrumental conditioning; these variables are regarded as 
facilitativs rather than as mandatory in social model 
learning, however » it is important to keep in mind that 
the contiguity theory refers to the acquisition of novel 
imitative responses. Reinforcement is still important 
in Bandura 1 3 rationale $ but is viewed as influencing per- 
formance rather than acquisition of modeled behavior. Ban- 
dura (19^9) stated: 

Contiguity theory . . . distinguishes between 
acquisition and performance. Learning t according 
to this view, can occur through contiguous as- 
sociation of stimulus events and accompanying 
cognitive processes in the absence of immediate 
rewards and punishments • . . Although response 
acquisition is largely dependent upon stimulus 
contiguity, reinforcement variables are con- 
sidered to be highly influential in regulating 
performance (p. 224). 

The argument is that reinforcement explanations of imita- 
tive behaviors fail to account for learning novel respon- 
ses in cases where the observer does not exhibit the be- 
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havior demonstrated by the model during the period of 

acquisition, and when neither the model nor the observer 

is rewarded. Bandura's (1971) explanation of learning 

through Imitation runs as follows: 

• . . when an observer witnesses a model ex- 
hibit u sequence of responses, the observer 
acquires, through contiguous association of 
sensor/ events, perceptual and symbolic re- 
sponse* possessing cue properties that are 
capable of eliciting, at some time after a 
demonstration, overt responses corresponding 
to those that had been modeled (p. 76} • 

This does n:>t mean that simple exposure to a model will 
guarantee toat the observer will learn the demonstrated 
response or response pattern. The degree of Imitative 
learning depends on rate, amount, and complexity of the 
stimuli presented to the observer, and particularly on 
attention-directing variables (Bandura, 1965, 197D* It 
is In this respect that perceived similarity between 
model and observer, e.g., similarity of ethnic background, 
may prove to be a crucial factor in social model learning. 

Further investigation of variables influencing social 
model learning is badly needed. Yates (1970), for exam- 
ple, stated: 

We may conclude by observing that Bandura's 
techniques of modeling appear to hold excep- 
tionally high promise for therapeutic purposes 
and that the relative, neglect of his work on 
modeling by behavior therapists is completely 
unjustified (p. 414). 



Bandura (1971) also called for more research M . . . In 1- 
dentifying variables that combine with contiguous stimu- 
lation In governing the process of imitative response 
acquisition (p* 80)." Finally, London (1971) has re- 
marked that It still may be too early for theory building 
In behavioral counseling and therapy; ours may be the 
time to Investigate which methods work and to Improve on 
the efficacy of profitable procedures. 

Influence of Models 

It Is, of course, Impractical, If not Impossible, for 
a counselor to provide the student with a sufficient 
variety of direct experiences which will yield Information 
about the consequences of all possible future decisions. 
Therefore, a knowledge of the experiences which other peo- 
ple have had In similar situations may furnish a valuable 
source of information in the decision-making process. Re- 
cently, research emanating from social learning theory 
(Bandura, 1962, 1965, 19.69; Bandura & Walters, 1963; Bour- 
don, 1970; Kanfer & Phillips, 1970; Wotke & Brown, 1967) 
has shown that observing models who demonstrate the behav- 
iors an individual needs to learn, lias profound effects on 
the subsequent behavior of the observers. These results 
have led Bandura (1965) to state: 



Whlis operant conditioning methods are well 
suited for controlling interesting responses t 
they are often exceedingly laborious and in- 
efficient for developing new behavioral rep- 
ertoires. The fact that a patient and persis- 
tent experimenter may eventually develop a 
novel response in an organism through the meth- 
od of successive approximations 9 provided he 
carefully arranges a benign environment in 
which errors will not produce fatal consequen - 
ces > is no proof that this is the manner in 
which social responses are typically acquired 
in everyday life (p. 313) • 

(italics are those of Bandura) 
Learning from the experiences gained by other people is 
a normal procedure in the academic process of the regular 
school-setting and there does not seem to be a valid rea- 
son why this procedure would not be applicable to a coun- 
seling situation. There is evidence available indicating 
that vocational choices correlate with fathers as role 
models (Bell t 1969; Marr, 1965; Mussen & Distler. 1959); 
this relationship is present not only in cases of high- 
achieving students (Ringness t 19^5) • but also in cases of 
average- and low-achieving bright Junior high school boys 
(Ringness t 196?) . Similar parental modeling patterns for 
actual and predicted achievement of junior high school 
girls were reported by Ringness (1970). 

When an individual faces a decision and evaluates 
possible alternatives to determine his preferred course 
of action, success or failure experienced in similar 
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situations by others will influence the ultimate decision 

made (Bandura, 1962; Kagan, 1971). In accordance with 

this position, Chapman & Volkman (1958), Feather (1959, 

1963) and Yabroff (1964) indicated that in the absence of 

direct experience with a task, individuals will use norms 

for meaningful reference groups in e stimating their chances 

bf success . Kagan wrote: 

The child is more likely to believe he can com- 
mand power, glory, or greatness if someone of 
his owr. sex, ethnic, religious, or racial group 
has done so in the past (1971, p. 62). 

Learning new behaviors through imitation is not limited to 
the specific behavior demonstrated by the model, but gener- 
alizes to similar actions (Garcia, Bear, & Firestone, 1971; 
Gewirtz & Stingle, 1968; Zahn & Yarrow, 1968). Although 
the theoretical explanations of this phenomenon of gener- 
alization differ (Bandura, 1962, 1969; as opposed to Ge- 
wirtz & Stingle, 1968) it seems apparent that modeling 
procedures have a relative superiority over operant con- * 
ditioning techniques in learning situations where reliable 
eliciting stimuli, apart from discriminative cues pro- 
vided by social models, are absent (Bandura, 1965)* 

The influence of models has been studied in interview 
responses (Spiritas & Holmes , 1971 ) , self -references (My- 
rick, 1969), and verbal learning (Sarason, 1968). 



Similarly, overt action by subjects has been researched 
(Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961, 1963a; Epstein, 1966; Rlmm' 
& Mahoney, 1969). The Investigation by Rlmm & Mahoney 
(1969) Is of particular Interest because of the Ingenuity 
with which the subjects were used. The study consisted 
of two parts; in the first part snake-phobia was treated by 
means of (a) contingent token reinforcement; (b) non-con- 
tingent token reinforcement; or (c) money reinforcement. 
A control group was also Included. Although a slight Im- 
provement was found for all four groups, none changed sig- 
nificantly and no sign of lnter-group differences was 
found. After a two-week follow-up had failed to show gen- 
eralization of the results of these treatments, the subjects 
were again assigned to either experimental or control 
groups. The treatment in the second experiment consisted 
of participant modeling in accomplishment of the tasks in 
the 17-step screening device. Under this second condition, 
a 59 • 6$ Improvement was reported for the experimental sub- 
jects but only k.1% for the controls. This research evi- 
dence further supports Bandura 1 s (1965) contention that 
social modeling can be a very effective method In altering 
complicated behavior patterns of observers. Particularly 
in cases where the possible outcomes of certain actions 
are unknown and/or anxiety-provoking for an individual, 



observing other persons perform these behaviors may pro- 
vide the stimulus to engage in these behaviors oneself, 
thus eliminating a time-consuming shaping process. 

Kanfer & Duerfeldt (1967) found that observation of 
a model car effectively replace much of the -trial and er- 
ror learnirg typically used in developing task mastery; 
hence, experiences which influence future behavior can be 
obtained through direct or vicarious learning while the 
vicarious jrocess may be more efficient. In regard to ed- 
ucational end vocational counseling specifically, several 
studies (e<g. , Meyer, Strowig, AHosford, 1970; Krumboltz 
& Schroeder, 1965; Krumboltz & Tlioresen, 196^; Thoresen & 
Hamilton, 1972; Thoresen, Hosford, & Krumboltz, 1970; 
Thoresen & Krumboltz, 1968) have demonstrated that coun- 
seling procedures employing appropriate social models have 
significantly increased the vocational information-seek- 
ing behaviors among male and female high school students 
from urban and rural areas. 

Symbolic Models 

As Yates (1970) has pointed out, social modeling has 
proved to be an economical and non-threatening procedure 
for teaching observers new behaviors. The utilization of 
social models can be even more advantageous when the 
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modeled behavior is presented through media that can be 
easily administered and stored. Several studies (e.g., 
Bandura & Menlove, I968; Bandura f Ross, & Boss, 1963b) 
have indicated that symbolic models in the form of films 
or audio- and videotape recordings may be as effective as, 
and more efficient than, live models. Bandura, Ross, & 
Boss's (190b) replication of their earlier study (1961) 
used the same models as did their first investigation but 
substituted film for live models. Analysis of the two se- 
quential studies by the authors not only showed that chil- 
dren exposed to live or film models of aggressive behav- 
ior exhibited more aggressive behavior than did children 
exposed to non-aggressive models, but also that children 
who viewed real-life models did not differ in total ag- 
gressiveness from those exposed to film models. The in- 
vestigation by Bandura & Menlove (1968) was a replication 
of the findings of Bandura, Grusec, & Menlove (196?); both 
studies were concerned with the overcoming of dog-avoi- 
dance behavior, with the" earlier study using live models 
and the latter film-mediated models. Comparison of these 
two experiments suggests that live demonstration of the 
desired behavior is more effective than symbolic modeling. 
However, the Bandura & Menlove (1968) study presented both 
single-model treatment and multiple -mod el treatment; 
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evaluating the results of these two forms of symbolic mod- 
eling against live modeling in learning to overcome avoi- 
dance behavior led Bandura to state: "... the diminish- 
ing efficacy of symbolic modeling can be offset by a 
broader sampling of models and avers ive stimulus objects 
(1969, p. 180)." The research findings described above 
(Bandura, Grusec, & Menlove, 1967; Bandura & Menlove, 1968; 
Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 196l, 1963b) seem consistent with 
Bandura's (1969, 1971) contiguity theory of observational 
learning. Live or symbolic models appear equally effective 
in the acquisition of novel responses; however, in cases of 
avoidance behavior, additional stimuli may be required in 
order to ottain performance of responses learned imitative- 
ly through the use of symbolic, rather than live, modeling. 

Successfully used symbolic models include: audio- 
taped high school counseling interviews (Krumboltz & 
Schroeder, 1965; Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1964; Meyer, Stro- 
wig, & Hosford, 1970; Stilwell & Thoresen, in press; 
Thoresen, Hosford, & Krumboltz, 1970; Thoresen & Krum- 
boltz, 1968); audiotaped adult therapy sessions (Truax & 
Carkhuff, 1964); audiotaped modeling in group counseling 
on underachievement (Beach, 1969) ; audio- and video- 
taped initial counseling interviews (Myrick, 1969) ; 
and videotaped high school counseling interviews 
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(Varenhorst, 1964); videotaped role playing in Job inter- 
views (Logue, Zenner, & Gohman, 1968); videotaped modeling 
in microcounseling (Frankel, 1971 ) 5 and audio- and video- 
tape techniques in counselor education (Yenawine & Arbuck- 
le, 1971). D. R. Atkinson (1971) investigated the promo- 
tion of student-initiated responses on counselor-suggested 
activities. The three behavior modification techniques 
used in that study were: (a) cue presentation plus sys- 
tematic reinforcement; (b) videotaped social models plus 
reinforcement; and (c) role playing plus reinforcement; 
in addition, "there was a control procedure consisting of 
counselor contact without reinforcement. Atkinson found 
that role playing was no mor 1 effective than the control 
procedures, but that both cue presentation plus reinforce- 
ment and videotaped social modeling plus reinforcement re- 
sulted in student action on a greater proportion of the 
suggested activities than occurred in the control group. 

Social Model Characteristics 

Observation of a model does not in itself guarantee 
that the specific desired, learning will occur. Social 
learning theory (Bandura & Walters, 1963) submits that tiie 
extent of imitative behavior is influenced by characteris- 
tics of the social model, the observer, and the situation. 



Thoresen & Krumboltz (1968) remarked that counseling re- 
search using social modeling procedures has rather con- 
sistently found that some client-observers are more in- 
fluenced by modeling procedures than others; in addition, 
they noted that "... the specific model characteristics 
that will promote imitation by different types of observ- 
ers is not at all clear (p. 393)." Kagan (1971) suggested 
that peers often have a strong teaching influence on oth- 
ers in their group since the child readily perceives some- 
one of his own age, sex, or ethnic group, or someone who 
possesses other characteristics which the child considers 
essential, as a model he can imitate. Research has gener- 
ally found that vicarious experiences are enhanced by per- 
ceived similarity but the reasons for this have not yet 
been adequately established (Bandura, 1969). A likely ex- 
planation may be found in terms of the outcomes of modeled 
behaviors as perceived by the observer since one would ex- 
pect persons perceived as sharing interests and character- 
istics with om ielf to share many experiences and outcomes 
as well. While discussing this issue, Bandura (1969) 
wrote: 

A number of attention-controlling variables, some 
related to incentive conditions, others to ob- 
server characteristics, and still others to the 
properties of the modeling cues themselves, will 
be influential in determining which modeling 
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stimuli will be observed and which will be 
ignored (p. 136) . 

Situational factors of modeling cues in group coun- 
seling have been studied by Hansen, Niland, & Zani (1969); 
their elementary school subjects produced more of the cri- 
terion behavior in the model treatment condition than did 
subjects in reinforcement or control conditions. Simi- 
larly, as described above, Bandura & Menlove (1968) in- 
vestigated situational factors in social learning by pre- 
senting single and multiple model treatments; although 
the multiple model treatment was more effective than sin- 
gle model treatment, both conditions resulted in a signi- 
ficant increase of approach behavior to a feared dog. 

Social learning theory is not only concerned with an 
explanation of modeling influences T>er se . but must also 
take into account ,f . . . why, under essentially identical 
conditions of modeling stimulation, some persons display 
higher levels of response acquisition than others (Bandura, 
1969, p. i;J7)." Several studies have investigated charac- 
teristics of observers; for example, Patterson, Littman, & 
Brown (1968) reported that negative set scores of observ- 
ers correlated negatively with scores assessing effects 
of modeling for young boys, but that this negativism was 
less obvious for older boys. Similarly, there is research 
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indicating that observer characteristics are associated 
with different observational patterns, e.g., dependency 
(Jakubczak db Walters, 1959; Kagan & Mussen, 1956); self- 
esteem (de Charms & Rosenbaum, I960; Gelfand, 1962); level 
of competence (Kanareff & Lanzetta, i960; Kanfer & Duer- 
feldt, 1967); and socioeconomic and racial status (Beyer & 
May, 1968). Kanfer & Duerfeldt (1967), for example, found 
that in learning nonsense syllables, subjects exposed to 
models early in the acquisition stage learned significantly 
better than subjects exposed to models in later stages of 
the learning process. Model competence and duration of 
exposure did not appear to affect learning significantly in 
the Kanfer & Duerfeldt study, but exposure to models late 
in acquisition had a disruptive effect on learning. Num- 
erous studies provide evidence that the sex of observers 
influences vicarious learning. For example, differences 
between sex of model and sex of observer were found to in- 
fluence the extent to which the imitative behavior was 
elicited (Bandura, Ross; & Ross, 1961, 1963b; Rosenblith, 
1959 1 196l ; Thoresen, Krumboltz, & Varenhorst, 1965t 
1967) • In general, it was found that male models were 
more effective for both male and female subjects than were 
female models. The role of sex in vicarious learning is 
not yet clear, however, since social approval of sex roles 
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confuses the outcomes. For instance, Bandura, Ross, & 
Ross (1961, 1963b) studied imitation of aggressive behav- 
ior, and Thoresen, Krumboltz, & Varenhorst (1965, 196?) , 
vicarious learning of career exploration; both types of 
imitative behavior may well be socially more acceptable 
for males tiian for females. 

A third crucial element in social learning research 
concerns the characteristics of the model. This variable 
is of particular importance because it can often be most 
easily manipulated if one desires to present models of a 
specific kind in educational and/or counseling settings. 
Bandura (1969) sees "... the acquired distinctiveness 
of model attributes ... (p. 136)" as an essential as- 
pect in socLal learning since the observer has come to asso 
ciate certain modeling cues with differential probabili- 
ties of reinforcement. Discrimination between model char- 
acteristics is also emphasized by Miller & Dollard (1941) 
and Staats (1968). Specific model characteristics such 
as age (Bandura & Kupers, 1964), social power (Bandura, 
Ross, & Ross, 1961, 1963a; Grusec &Mischel, 1966; Misohel 
& Grusec, 1966) , social status (Lefkowitz, Blake, & Mou- 
ton, 1955). competence (Mausner & Bloch, 1957; Rosenbaum 
& Tucker, 1962), and ethnic status (Epstein, 1966; Mason, 
1969). have significantly affected the degree to which 
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observers have selected and Imitated models possessing 
these attributes. 

The interaction of model and observer characteris- 
tics may increase or decrease Imitative learning in observ- 
ers, Henker & Rotter (1968) investigated the influence of 
three types of inter-personal contact— rewarding, neutral* 
and critical— on subsequent imitation; the effect of these 
roles was explored in two contexts, i.e., play and task 
situations. It was found that the predicted tendency for 
differential imitation of the three model roles was not 

significant! the mean of imitative acts for the rewarding 

- z 

model was 11.97, for the critical model it was 10.23, and 
for the neutral model 9.^7. Similarly, the interaction 
of high, medium, and low academic, social, and athletic 
success, wa3 investigated by Thoresen, Hosford, & Krum- 
boltz (1970) and by Thoresen & Krumboltz (1968). Although 
the experimental subjects did not consistently exhibit 
more of the criterion behavior, i.e. , information-seeking, 
than did the control subjects, it was found that different 
athletic and academic success levels caused significant 
differences in frequency of the criterion behavior. 

Background similarity of model and observer and its 
influence on subsequent Imitative behavior was studied 
by Burstein, Stotland, & Zander (196l) and Long (1969). 

• • 

9 

ERIC 
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Long introduced film-mediated models as similar or dissi- 
milar to ninth grade female students described by school 
personnel as psychologically absent during class hours. 
The results of that investigation supported the hypothe- 
sis *hat sinilar models are more effective than dissimi- 
lar models in eliciting imitative behavior. It should be 
noted that .Oong found a strong school effect , suggesting 
that the type of school may be very important in applying 
and evaluating social model learning. The same point of 
school effect was stressed by Thoresen, Hosford, & Krum- 
boltz (1970) who reported a strong Subject Success Level — 
Model Success Level--Counselor-School interaction. Stud- 
ies investigating model and observer characteristics and 
their interaction may, therefore, benefit by limiting their 
subjects to one school, thus controlling for school effect. 

Ethnic Variables 

One of the major motives which mediate behavior 
change, according to Kagan (1958, 1971 )t is the desire of 
the individual to maximize similarity to a model* Sub- 
jects wish to maximize similarity to a desirable model in 
order to share vicariously in his resources. The question 
then arises as to whether the individual strives to be like 
someone whom he is already like, or like someone who is in 
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some sense different in a positive way. Research indi- 
cates that observed similarity resulting in the observer's 
attempts to become mere like the model can be based on 
physical attributes, e.g., sex (Feshbach & Roe, 1968; 
Thoresen, Krumboltz, $• Varenhorst, 1965t 1967), or on 
the fact that model and observer are called by the same 
categorical name, e.g.* when observers are told that 
they are similar to the model they observe (Rosenkrans, 
1967). In either case, it would appear that the observer 
perceives some initial similarity to the model, thus 
raising the probability of his sharing vicariously in 
the model f s resources. 

One characteristic in social models, counselors, and 
observers that would often be readily perceived is ethnic 
similarity. Unfortunately, Zirkel (1971) t after a thor- 
ough review of recent literature concerning the w . . . 
self-concept and the •disadvantage 1 of ethnic group mem- 
bership and mixture . . . (p. 211), w reported a bewilder- 
ing lack of consistency, clarity, and completeness of these 
research findings. He concluded that w . • • it is safe 
to say at least that ethnic group membership and mixture 
may either enhance or depress the self-concept of a disad- 
vantaged child (Zirkel, 1971 t p. 220). M The importance 
of ethnic characteristics is further elucidated by Grebler, 
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Moore , & Guzman (1970) who observed that distinctive cul- 
tural characteristics of Mexican-Americans have caused 
dilemmas for school officials in that there is a notice- 
able tendency to build upon the Mexican culture f e.g., 
art and music, but that at the same time there are in- 
stances where foreign features are suppressed, sometimes 
rather harshly. Particular instances of suppression of 
cultural aspects mentioned by Grebler, Moore, & Guzman in- 
clude dress codes, grooming rules, or even name changes, 
e#g. , "Jesse" rather than "Jesus." To quote Grebler, 
Moore, & Guzman directly: "In some cities these (dress 
codes and grooming rules) are directed against particular 
symbols of peer-group identification, which are often de- 
fined as alien to school culture and authority (1970, 
P. 157). " 

Some authors (e.g., Palomares , 1971a) suggest that 
counselors have not been trained to consider factors such 
as ethnic background, race, or minority perspective, as 
valid reasons for decisions and actions; it appears, how- 
ever, that subtle behaviors such as frequency of eye con- 
tact, number of positive remarks, and duration of touch, 
may communicate value Judgments of which the person emit- 
ting these signs is not aw&re (Brophy & Good, 1970; Hosford 
& Zimmer, 197- ; Palomares, 1971a). Differential treatment 
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due to ethnicity can possibly be avoided through objective 
testing (Bohwer, 1971) , but it is well known that objec- 
tive tests do not always yield objective data (Clements , 
Duncan , & Taylor, 1969; Leacock, 1968; Kendrick & Thomas, 
1970). Leacock, for example, found that when she assigned 
oral reports to a college class of bright, argumentative 
students, one girl insisted on writing rather than deliver- 
ing her paper. Later it became clear that the student was 
of Indian ancestry; her background made her 11 . . . feel 
uncomfortable in competitively structured situations, at 
least insofar as learning is concerned (pp. 8*l4-8^5) • u 
Similarly, Xlugwan (19^) tested a heterogeneous group of 
children twice, using the revised Stanford -Binet , and of- 
fered the second time some of the children money rewards 
for good scores. Although the second testing resulted in 
somewhat higher scores generally, there was no signifi- 
cant difference for the scores of white children, but 
black children who were given money rewards showed defi- 
nitely better performance than those who only received 
verbal praise as incentive. Objective testing may thus 
promote de facto segregation (Kendrick & Thomas, 1970) if 
a predominant culture is equated with advantage and a sub- 
culture with disadvantage (Vontress, 1969). 

Research evidence strongly supports the contention 
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that ethnic and racial variables may^ predispose individu- 
als to behave In different ways* For example , Stump, Jor- 
dan, & Frlesen (1967). In their investigation of how 
cross-cultural considerations Increase the understanding 
of vocational development, noticed that people were 
strongly influenced by the advice o£ significant others 
when they selected jobs and occupational levels* Similar 
outcomes were reported by Danskin (1957) • C* N* Edwards 
A1969). Holland (1959). and Linton (19^5) • Possible dan- 
gers in this trend in decision-making are that Inaccurate 
generalizations may be made, or that comparisons may be 
based on Irrelevant characteristics of the model {Palo- 
mares, 1971a)* Ways to decrease faulty generalizations 
could include providing multlvarled successful models in 
readers, films, and other educational media (Leacock, 
1968)* Likewise, counselors could promote responsible 
decision-making on the part of their clients who belong to 
minority groups by providing them with models of similar 
ethnic background who demonstrate effective and effi- 
cient decision-making* In this way, the social mobility 
of these clients would be Increased by having them exper- 
ience vicariously that a particular vocational or educa- 
tional choice is not exclusively reserved to some racial 
or ethnic group* 
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Some evidence that variables such as race or ethni- 
city Influence occupational preference is reported by Pal- 
lone, Rickard, & Hurley (1970) who found that, in order 
of descending frequency, black males cited as key figures 
in selecting occupations they aspired to enter: persons 
holding the preferred occupation, parents, teachers, peers 
or sisters and brothers, relatives not of the Immediate 
family or counselors, and neighbors. Pallone, Rickard, & 
Hurley concluded from their research that, whatever the 
subject's race or sex, the same-sex parents in tandem 
with appropriate occupational role models are the most 
potent lnfluencers of occupational preference. When ap- 
propriate occupational role models. are seldom provided 
by persons of similar ethnic background, severe restric- 
tions may be imposed on vocational and educational deci- 
sions of students. In view of this consideration, Palo- 
mares (1971b) emphasized the need for new identity, dig- 
nity, and power for the Chicano student. Thus, a distinc- 
tion has to be made between "culturally different" and 
"culturally deficient" (Aragon & Ulibarri, 1971). Is- 
noring and downgrading cultural differences brings about 
«. . .the emotional crippling of students that haunts 
guidance counselors and contaminates our environment 
(Aragon & Ulibarri, 1971. P» 89)." Therefore, the inclu- 
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sion of ethnic variables in social modeling research is 
mandatory if counselors and educators are to determine 
which factors significantly affect and account for dif- 
ferential vocational choice-making (Mason, 1969) • 

If professional counselors are to assist clients 
from minority backgrounds in learning how to make effec- 
tive personal, vocational, and educational decisions, the 
extent to which ethnic variables affect these decisions 
must be explored. No experimental data are presently 
available concerning the effectiveness of similar and 
dissimilar ethnicity among social models and counselors 
in promoting student-initiated activities outside the 
counseling interview, e.g., in teaching crucial education- 
al and vocational decision-making behaviors to Chicano 
students. For example, would a social model of similar 
ethnic background be more effective than one from a dif- 
ferent ethr.ic group in promoting imitative information- 
seeking behavior? In addition, it would be important to 
know the relative effect on the subsequent behavior of 
Chicano and Anglo students of providing counselors of 
similar or different ethnic backgrounds. 



Summary of Related Research 

Prom a survey of the literature related to education- 
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al and vocational development, it is evident that students 
belonging to minority groups possess less social mobility 
than students who are members of the majority culture* 
It has been pointed out that expectations for and proba- 
bilities of educational and vocational mobility are com- 
municated differently to students of different ethnic 
groups and that these expectations and opportunities for 
academic and social choices are materialized in rather 
persistent patterns. 

Decision-making theory provides a structure which 
may enable an individual student to increase his chances 
of social mobility through the application of appropriate 
decision-making skills involving objective and subjective 
data concerning the probabilities of success. Currently, 
however, there is still insufficient evidence available 
on procedures for teaching these decision-making behaviors 
in a counseling situation. Although many counselors at- 
test to the need for responsible decision-making on the 
part of students, there is a general lack of techniques 
that will facilitate the Implementation of research findings 
in decision-making theories. 

Research based on social learning principles has 
demonstrated that observing appropriate models can have a 
profound influence on the subsequent behavior of student- 
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observers. Several investigations concerning counseling 
techniques based on social learning theory have clearly 
demonstrated that social modeling procedures are effective 
means for promoting predictable student-initiated activi- 
ties outside the counseling interview. However, as Bour- 
don (1970) noted in a recent review of imitation in coun- 
seling and therapy, many issues still demand clarifica- 
tion. It is his view that the preponderance of research 
in application of imitation theory to the counseling pro- 
cess came from John Krumboltz and his students, and al- 
though he evaluated several of these studies as being 
". . .of considerable significance ... (p. 4^2)," he 
added: 

It is unfortunate that the greater proportion 
of the Krumboltz research was generated from 
the same design and used the same dependent 
variable (ISB)* and that there was not more 
effort to use the model-reinforcement counsel- 
ing technique to institute other behaviors 
relevant to the school counseling setting. 
There was little effort to investigate sub- 
ject variables (aside from sex) by Krumboltz 
nor was there any attempt to use such tech- 
niques as "generalized imitation" (p. 445). 

Hence, there is a great need for experimental research 
that will provide empirical data on the impact of differ- 
ential variables in counselors, social models, and clients. 



♦ISB stands for Information-Seeking Behavior. 
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In addition, the teaching of the total decision-making 
process as described by authorities like Clarke, Gelatt, & 
Levine (1965); Cronbach & Gleser (1965); Edwards (19&1); 
Thoresen & Mehrens (196?); and Varenhorst (1964)— (1) sur- 
veying alternative solutions; (2) collecting relevant in- 
formation about these alternatives; (3) investigating mo- 
tivational reactions to each goal and outcome; and (4) 
considering probabilities of succest: and possible outcomes 
—is still largely unexplored. 

This present investigation was an effort to develop 
and test experimentally a counseling procedure based on 
the principles of scientific research which can be used 
by counselors and educators to Improve the educational 
and vocational decision-making behaviors of students. 
When individuals learn how to make effective decisions, 
their degree of freedom in reference to social mobility 
is increased accordingly. This freedom is particularly 
important for students of minority groups, e.g., ethnic 
minorities, living in a culture which stresses social 
mobility; therefore, it may be concluded that this study 
has addressed itself to a crucial question in counseling 
and guidance. 
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CHAPTER II 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND, PROCEDURES 

Objectives and Overview of the Study 

The primary goal of the study was to investigate the 
relative effects cf social models and actual counselors, 
of similar and/or different ethnic backgrounds, on subject 
acquisition of four decision-making behaviors and on sub- 
sequent performance of one of these behaviors — information- 
seeking — by students who were also cf ethnic backgrounds 
similar to and/or different from the social models and/or 
the actual counselors. The specific ethnic characteris- 
tics explored in this study were Anelo and Mexican-Ameri- 
' can or Chicano attributes as defined by physical appear- 
ances and personal names, i.e., all Anglo social models, 
Anglo actual counselors, and Anglo subjects had light 
complexions and were called by first and/or last names 
associated with the Anglo culture, while all Chicano so- 
cial models, Chicano actual counselors, and Chicano sub- 
jects had dark complexions and were .called by first and/or 
last names associated with the Mexican-American culture. 
' Thus, the study employed (a) Anglo and Chicano social mod- 

I «ls, (b) Anglo and Chicano experimental counselors, and 

! (c) Anglo and Chicano subjects, so that a total of eight 
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different treatment combinations was obtained. 

The social model procedure consisted of two series 
of four videotape recordings of successive counseling in- 
terviews which demonstrated the specific behaviors that 
the study sought to promote. The two series of videotaped 
social models were identical in every aspect except that 
for one series both the model counselor and the model stu- 
dent were Anglos and had Anglo names » while for the second 
series both the model counselor and the model student were 
Chicanos and had Spanish names. The ethnicity of the so- 
cial models on the videotapes was not mixed in order to 
increase the possible impact of ethnic characteristics, 
one of the main variables which the study sought to ex- 
plore. Each of the four videotape recordings of the model 
counseling interviews dealt with one of four decision-mak- 
ing behaviors similar to those suggested by Clarke , Gelatt» 
and Levine (1965), Cronbach & Gleser (1965)$ Edwards (1961), 
Thoresen & Mehrens (196?), and Varenhorst (196*0, i.e., 
(1) exploration of alternatives; (27 collection of rele- 
vant information; (3) investigation of motivation; and (k) 
estimation cf probable outcomes (see Figure 1). 

A second variable of the study was the ethnic back- 
grounds of the experimental counselors who demonstrated 

I 

I the social model videotape recordings and conducted the 

\ 

i 
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Series I 
Anglo Model Counselor 
Anglo Model Student 



tape 1 






tape 2 






tape 3 







tape *f 



Figure 1 
Treatment Procedures* 



First model counsel: ng 
in t erview : exploral ion 
of alternatives 



Second model counseling 
in t erview : collec t ion 
of relevant information 



Fourth model counseling 
interview: estimation 
of probable outcomes 



Series II 
Chicano Model Counselor 
Chicano Model Student 



tape 1 






tape 2 






tape 3 







tape *f 



Third model counseling 
interview : investigation 
of motivation 



♦Representation of the social model procedures , consisting of 
two series of four videotapes* Except for the ethnic variables, the 
two series of tapes were identical in regard to the contents of the 
model counseling interviews* 
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counseling sessions with the subjects. Thus, both Anglo 
and Chicano experimental counselors were used. The exper- 
imental counselors presented one or the other of the two 
social model series to Anglo or Chicano subjects randomly 
assigned to the particular treatment. 

The third aspect of the study consisted of stratified 
variables among the subjects, i.e., all eighth grade junior 
high boys who volunteered for the special counseling pro- 
vided by this study were placed in either an Anglo or a 
Chicano pool, according to the ethnLcity of the student 
involved. The Anglo and Chicano subjects were subsequent- 
ly randomly assigned to either an Anglo or Chicano coun- 
selor who employed either the Anglo or Chicano social mod- 
el procedures. In this way all possible combinations of 
Anglo and/or Chicano social models, experimental counsel- 
ors, and subjects were included in the study (see Figure 
2). 

The effects of the various treatments were measured 
by two types of criteria. One criterion consisted of the 
subjects 1 recall of the decision-making behaviors as de- 
monstrated by the videotaped social models and data re- 
lated to the ethnic characteristics of the models and of 
the experimental counselors. The second criterion for 
measuring the effects of the various treatments was the 
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Figure 2 

Combinations of the Independent Variables-::- 



Subjects 

C ■ Anglo 
1 

C„ = Chicano 




* • 

Graphic representation of the three independent variables in- 
vestigated in the study. A total of eight treatment conditions is 
obtained when all possible combinations of Social Models, Experimental 
Counselors, and Subjects subdivided according to their respective 
ethnicity are employed. The study included two Anglo and two Chicano 
counselors so that there was a total of sixteen treatment groups. 
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frequency and variety of information-seeking behaviors in 
which the subjects engaged relative to their educational 
and vocational plans outside. the counseling setting. 

The study used a modification of a "post-test only 
control group design, M recommended "by Campbell & Stanley 
(1963) which has been employed in previous research simi- 
lar to this study (e.g., Thoresen, Hosford, & Krumboltz, 
1970). Randomization procedures (T^ble A: Random Num- 
bers, Scott & Wertheimer, 1962) were used to assign all 
siibjects from the Anglo and the Chicano subject pools to 
the various treatment groups or to the control groups. 

The order of experimental treatments and the sequence 
of evaluation interviews in which the criterion behaviors 
of information-seeking were measured, were randomized to 
control for serial effect. Recall of the criterion behav- 
iors was not randomized since all subjects filled out the 
recall questionnaire simultaneously. 

Unique Aspects of the Study 

The unique aspects of this study relative to research 
in counseling psychology can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The study investigated a functional relationship 
between specifically designed counseling procedures and 
operationally defined and observable outcomes. A 
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rigorous experimental design, highly recommended for edu- 
cational research (Campbell & Stanley, 1963), was used; 
the treatments were thoroughly defined so that the study 
can be readily replicated by independent investigators, 
and the criterion behaviors of the subjects were carefully 
defined so that exact measurements of the treatments were 
available. 

(2) The study was conducted in a field-setting, thus 
enhancing its generalizing potential over populations, 
i.e., the close similarity between the experimental condi- 
tions and common counseling situations facilitates the 
application of the present findings to averyday education- 
al and counseling conditions (Kempthorne, 196l). The de- 
gree of generalization over populations was further 
strengthened by the random assignment of subjects drawn 
from an actual eighth grade junior high school population. 

(3) The sample population consisted of actual stu- 
dents seeking counseling regarding their educational and 
vocational planning. This is in accordance with the pre- 
mise that counseling be provided for those who desire it. 
When the names of the students who had volunteered for 
the special counseling were checked against the roster of 
eighth grade junior high school boys of the participating 
school, it was found that all students who were eligible 
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for counseling had selected to participate. 

(4) The independent variables, i.e., ethnic charac- 
teristics, represent an area of considerable and meaning- 
ful social and educational concern. Counseling psychology 
as a behavioral science should be directly involved with 
current social issues as well as with the promotion of ab- 
stract truth. 

(5) The dependent variables promoted in this study 
were decision-making skills relevant to educational and 
vocational planning (Clarke, Gelatt, & Levine, 1965; Krum- 
boltz, 1966). 

(6) Many studies using decision-making behaviors as 
dependent variables have limited themselves to only one 
aspect of decision-making— information-seeking; this study 
incorporated all four decision-making behaviors similar 

to those recommended by Cronbach & Gleser (1965)» Gelatt 
(1962), and Varenhorst (1964), i.e., (a) surveying alter- 
natives? (fc) collecting information; (c) considering moti- 
vation; and (d) exploring consequences. 

(7) Many studies investigating social model" proced- 
ures have not distinguished between the acquisition and 
the performance of the modeled behavior. As suggested by 
Bandura (1962, 1965, 1969), this study explored the effect 
of the ethnic variables on both acquisition and performance 
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of subject responses. 

(8) Evaluation of the several treatment conditions 
was determined by student-initiated activities outside 
the counseling interviews and by recall of treatment vari- 
ables rathe* than by apparent changes in behavior during 
the interviews or by self-reports concerning feelings. 

(9) Many studies using social riodels have evaluated 
the degree of imitative behavior du;:ing or immediately 
after exposure to the models. This study evaluated the 
criterion behaviors three weeks after the experimental 
treatments were concluded. 

(10) The total experiment, including treatments and 
evaluation, took place in the actual school-setting famil- 
iar to the subjects, and during the regular school year. 
In this way possible Hawthorne effects were minimized 
(Bracht & Glass, 1968). 

Questions and Hypotheses 

From the discussion and rationale presented in Chap- 
ter I the following research questions and hypotheses were 
formulated for testing: 

(1) Will the ethnic background of social models af- 

feet the degree to which subjects are able tq\ recall 

\ 

specific behaviors and characteristics demonstrated 
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by these social models? 

(2) Will the ethnic background of social models af- 
fect the degree to which subjects engage in the frequency 
and variety of information-seeking behavior? demonstrated 
by these social models? 

The research hypothesis create! to answer these 

questions is as follows: 

Subjects exposed to social mode? 3 having ethnic 
characteristics similar to their own will recall 
a greater number of the modeled decision-making 
behaviors and ethnic characteristics and will 
engage in a greater number and variety of the 
modeled Information-seeking activities than will 
subjects exposed to social models having ethnic 
characteristics dissimilar to their own. 

(3) Will the ethnic background of counselors affect 
the degree to which subjects recall specific behaviors and 
characteristics demonstrated by social models of similar 
or different ethnic characteristics? 

(4) Will the ethnic background of counselors affect 
the degree to which subjects engage in the frequency and 
variety of information-seeking behaviors demonstrated by 
social models of similar cr different ethnic characteris- 
tics? 

The research hypothesis formulated to answer these 
questions is as follows: 

Subjects counseled by counselors having ethnic 
characteristics similar to their own will recall 
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a greater number of the modeled decision-making 
behaviors and ethnic characteristics and will 
engage in a greater number and variety of the 
modeled information-seeking activities than 
will similar subjects counseled by counselors 
having ethnic characteristics dissimilar to 
their own who employ the identical social model 
procedures . 

(5) Will the ethnic background of social models com- 
bined with the ethnic background of counselors affect the 
degree to which subjects recall specific behaviors and 
characteristics demonstrated by these social models and 
presented by these counselors? 

^ (6) Will the ethnic background of social models com- 
bined with the ethnic background of counselors affect the 
degree to which subjects engage in the frequency and vari- 
ety of information-seeking behaviors demonstrated by these 
social models and presented by these counselors? 

The following interaction hypothesis was tested to 
answer thess questions: 

A significant interaction will occur between the 
ethnic characteristics of social models, the 
ethnic characteristics of counselors, and the 
ethnic characteristics of subjects. Subjects 
will recall and perform significantly more 
modeled behaviors when exposed to social mod- 
els and /or counselors having the same ethnic 
backgrounds as themselves than will subjects 
exposed to social models and/or counselors of 
different ethnic backgrounds. 

(7) Will a specific type of ethnic model, e.g., 
Anglo, be more effective in promoting imitative behaviors 
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among subjects regardless of their ethnic backgrounds 
than will another type of ethnic model, e.g., Chicano? 

(8) Will a specific ethnic type of counselor, e.g., 
Chicano, be more effective in promoting the criterion be- 
haviors among subjects, regardless of their ethnic back- 
grounds, than will another ethnic type of counselor, e.g. 
Anglo? 

(9) Will a specific ethnic type of subject, e.g., 
Anglo, emit more imitative behaviors than another ethnic 
type of subject, e.g., Chicano, regardless of the ethni- 
city of the social models and/or the ethnicity of the 
counselors fco which these subjects are exposed? 

In ordsr to compare the relative effects of the 
treatments administered in this study with inactive con- 
trol groups in respect to information-seeking behaviors, 
the following hypothesis was tested: 

Subjects exposed to social modeling treatment 
procedures will engage in a greater number and 
variety of information-seeking activities than 
will similar subjects in an inactive control 
group . 

Field -Setting of the Study 

The study was conducted at Fillmore Junior High 
School in Fillmore, California, a rural community of 
6,857 — 55$ Anglo and ^5% Mexican-American, almost all of 
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whom are first or second generation Americans— in the 
Southern California county of Ventura. The major sources 
of employment in Fillmore are the oil and citrus indus- 
tries; most of the employees in the oil industry are 
Anrlo, while Anglo and Chicano employees are about equally 
represented in the citrus culture. The total number of 
migrant workers is low since both citrus and oil indus- 
tries provide year-round employment. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of Fillmore belong to the socioeconomic middle- 
class. 

Fillmore has its own school district, consisting of 
one senior high school, one Junior hljh school, and three 
elementary schools. In the total school district 56% are 
Anglos and are Chicanos. The Junior high school has a 
student body of khZ % while the total number of students in 
the eighth grade is 220. About $5% vf the Junior high 
school population are Anglo and h% Mexican-American. The 
Junior high school has one full time counselor. 

Subjects 

Since several studies suggest that differences occur- 
ring in* imitative behavior may. in part, be due to differ- 
ences between subject and model sex (Bandura, Ross, & 
Ross, 1961, 1963b; Rosen^lith, 1959 1 196l), or to differ- 
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ences between subject and counselor sex (Thoresen, Krum- 
boltz, & Varenhorst, 1967)1 or to the interaction between 
sex of subject, sex of social model, and sex of counselor 
(Thoresen, Krumboltz, & Varenhorst, 19^5) 1 only male sub- 
jects, male models, and male counselors were used in this 
investigation. Prior to the inception of the study, all 
eighth grade males enrolled in the participating junior 
high school at Fillmore, California, were given a stand- 
ardized invitation (vid. Appendix A) to see a special 
counselor from the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, regarding their high school plans and/or future 
educational and vocational planning. 

In addition to requesting the students to indicate 
whether or not they desired the special counseling, the 
invitations included questions (Appendix A) concerning: 
(1) the current plans the student might have with respect 
to his high school schedule, (2) the present intentions 
the student might have with respect to educational and 
vocational planning after high school, and (3) tne ways in 
which the choices under (1) and (2) were established. The 
main purpose of these questions was to obtain data indicat- 
ing whether (?) the subjects had definite educational and 
vocational plans for their immediate (high school) and 
distant (post-high school) future, and (b) if definite 
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plans had been made, what person was primarily responsible 
for these choices and what sources, if any, were consulted. 
Table 1 presents the overview of these conditions before 
the study was started; only the responses of the experi- 
mental and control subjects were included in this table 
since only Jiese students were actually used in the study. 
Since the social model procedures and the counseling 
interviews were conducted in English, students who spoke 
only or mainly Spanish had to be eliminated from the study. 
The selection process was based on the evaluations of the 
students 1 language abilities give.i by the staff of the 
junior high school. All remaining students were divided 
into two pools, one Anglo and one Chicano; this division 
into ethnic groups was based on the student 1 s surname and 
was verified by local school personnel. One student with 
an apparently German name was included in the Chicano 
pool upon learning that he was Mexican-American but that 
he had adopted the surname of his stepfather. Subsequent- 
ly, subjects from both pools were randomly assigned to ex- 
perimental and control groups, using the procedure out- 
lined in Figure 3. 



Experimental and Control Groups 

A total of sixteen experimental and two no-treatment 
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TABLE 1 



Subjects' Responses to Questions Asked before Treatment 



questions as kg a on tne 


ANGLO 


CHICANO 










invitation form 


Don't know 


Known 


Don't know 


Known 


1. What jobs are you interest- 










ed in for later on in life? 


15 


23 


29 


9 


a. General field 




12 






b. Specific career 




11 




5 


P - What RcHrtnl ot* as* Vmo 1 is f\ n 










you plan to attend after 


15 


23 


22 


16 


high schcol? 










a* Four-year college 




13 




1 


b. Junior college 




9 




12 


c. Technical school 




1 




0 


du No further education 




0 




3 


3* What subjects do you want 


18 








to take in high school? 


20 


20 


18 


a. College preparatory 




6 




5 


b. Agriculture, drafting 




•7 
f 






c. Shcp 




6 




10 


d* General reauirements 




1 




l 


(e.g., driver's training) 










^. How did you decide on the 










choices you indicated in the 


20 


18 


36 


2 


first three questions? 










a* Persor^al preference 




11 




2 


b. Persoral experience 




1 




0 


c. Parent 




k 




0 


d. Brother 




1 




0 


e. Other relative 




1 




0 


f. Friend 




2 




0 


g. Person engaged in career 




1 




0 


h. Teacher 




1 




0 


i. Counselor 




0 




0 


Interrelationship between: 










a. Questions 1 and 2 




11 




3 


b. Questions 2 and 3 




6 




1 


c« Questions 1 and 3 




12 




3 


d. Questions 1, 2, and 3 


» 


6 




1 
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control groups were used. In each treatment condition 
there were a total of four subjects for a total N of 64. 
Each of the sixteen treatment conditions differed from 
any of the remaining ones in at least one of the follow- 
ing aspects; (1) ethnic background of the social models; 
(2) ethnic background of the experimental counselors; (3) 
experimental counselor within the same ethnic group; (4) 
ethnic background of the subjects. For example, in one 
of the cells an Anglo experimental counselor demonstrated 
videotaped Chicano social models to Anglo students; in 
another cell a Chicano experimental counselor showed Anglo 
social models to Chicano subjects. Each of the two con- 
trol groups , one Anglo and one Chicano, consisted of six 
students for a total N of 12. The oontrol groups had to 
be limited to six students each since this exhausted the 
number of available Chicano students. A reserve group, 
consisting of those students who had indicated a desire 
for special counseling but who were not included in either 
the treatment or the control groups, was formed to be used 
as a source of subjects in the event that initially 
selected subjects became unavailable for counseling. The 
total number of subjects included in the study was 6k in 
treatment groups and 12 in control groups, for a total N 
of ?6. Figure k presents the types of treatment 
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combinations and the number of subjects employed in each 
cell. 

Social ModeLs 

Both of the model counselors, one Anglo and one Chi- 
cano, who participated in the videotaped model interviews, 
had practical experience in counseling and were enrolled 
in the graduate Counseling Psychology Program of the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. Before the initia- 
tion of the study, the two counselors were provided with 
readings regarding the use of social learning principles 
in counseling. In addition, a special training manual 
(Hosford & de Visser, 1971 ) was utilized to provide in- 
struction in the theory and practice of behavioral coun- 
seling. Tills manual discussed in detail several proced- 
ures commonly used in behavioral approaches to counseling 
and included exercises and evaluation standards concern- 
ing these techniques. Both social model counselors com- 
pleted the -training manual before the model interviews 
were videotaped. 

The model counselors were both males and both were 
young (26 and 36, respectively). Both were of approxi- 
mately the same height and weight and were matched on 
those physical aspects which would be obvious on the 
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videotapes, e.g., each had a moustache and each was wear* 
ing a coat and a tie during the model interviews. 

The two social model students were recruited from 
eighth grade students of a local Junior high school other- 
wise not associated with the study. Both model students 
had previous experience with videotaping so that they were 
familiar with the process* thus providing for a relaxed 
attitude during the taping of the model treatment inter- 
views. The two students were recoirmended by the staff of 
their junior high school as bright, cooperative, and well- 
adjusted students. Both were males and were matched in 
regard, to height, weight, and clothing. 

The one significant dirference between the two model 
counselors and between the two model students was their 
ethnic appearance. One counselor was Anglo, had a fair 
complexion and red hair, and was addressed as Mr. George. 
The ether counselor was Mexican-American, had a dark com- 
plexion and black hair, and was called Mr. Escobedo. Sim- 
ilarly, one model student was Angle and had a fair com- 
plexion and blond hairs his name during the model inter- 
views wau Bert. The other social model student was Chi- 
cano and had a dark complexion and black hair; he was named 
Jose' for purposes of the model interviews. 
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Soc lal Model Treatment 

Two series of four videotape recordings each were 
prepared to constitute the model counseling interviews 
used in the study (see Figure 1). One series of tapes 
demonstrated four successive counseling interviews be- 
tween the Anglo model counselor and the Anglo model student 
described above; the other scries of tapes depicted the 
four consecutive counseling interviews between the Chi- 
cano model counselor and the Chicano model student. The 
two series of videotaped counseling sessions were substan- 
tially the same. Each model interview was approximately 
ten minutes in length, dealt with a specific topic, and 
the series culminated in a final curriculum decision by 
each of the two model students. All social models were 
provided with identical scripts for the series of model 
interviews (see Appendix B). The model tapes were pre- 
pared in a manner similar to those of the earlier stud- 
ies of Krumboltz & Schroeder (1965) t Krumboltz & Thor- 
esen (1964), and Thoresen t Hosford t & Krumboltz (1?70). 
However, whereas these earlier studies investigated only 
the information-seeking aspect of the decision-making 
process and were limited to an in-office interview of 
the social models, this study demonstrated four decision- 
making behaviors artf showed the model student actually 
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engaged in the process of collecting relevant information. 

The first videotape in each series presented an ini- 
tial counseling interview in which the student requested 
the counselor to assist him in the selection of courses 
for his high school schedule. In the course of this in- 
terview, the model counselor investigated with the model 
student several alternatives open to the student. These 
included both high school subjects and career possibili- 
ties after high school. During the investigation of pos- 
sible alternatives, the model counselor suggested that 
the counselee collect relevant educational ind career ma- 
! terial which would supply him with additional information 

regarding alternative solutions to high school and career 

possibilities. 

The second videotape portrayed the same model stu- 
dent in the process of collecting information from a vari- 
ety of sources. He visited respectively: a construction 
site, a public library, a senior high school counselor, 
and a teacher at the senior high school. The decision- 
making step discussed in the third videotape was the cli- 
ent's motivation for selecting a particular course of 
action, i.e., when considering several significant as- 
pects of two or more mutually exclusive alternative pos- 
sibilities, which ones appear most important to him. 

o 
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The fourth social model treatment consisted of a re- 
cording which demonstrated the model counselor and the 
model student exploring together the' possible outcomes 
of the various alternatives that had been proposed in the 
previous sessions. The setting was again identical to 
that of tapes one and three, i.e., the counseling office. 
Model counselor and model student discussed the conse- 
quences to which each proposed high school course could 
lead, both in terms of success at the high school level 
and In terms of careers in which the model student might 
be interested. This last model interview was concluded 
by the model student's decision to attempt a certain spe- 
cified high school schedule. The mcdel counselor then 
summarized the four decision-making procedures which had 
been demonstrated in the videotapes and verbally rein- 
forced the observers to implement them in their own situ- 
ations. 

Experimental Counselors 

The two Anglo and the two Chicano experimental coun- 
selors who took part in the study were all males. All 
four counselors were graduate students in the Counseling 
Psychology Program of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, during the 1971-1972 academic year. These 

o 
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experimental counselors administered the treatments at 
the same time, using separate rooms of the Junior high 
school which participated in the study. The counselors used 
identical copies of the social model tapes, and the equip- 
ment required to show the video recordings was substan- 
tially the same for all four counselors. 

For statistical purposes these four counselors were 
considered a random sample of counselors drawn from a hy- 
pothetical population of counselors. Although there is 
reason to believe that these counselors are comparable 
to counselors in general, the results can only be strictly 
generalized to populations of counselors essentially simi- 
lar to counseling interns at the University of California, 

Santa Barbara. 

Table 2 provides information relative to the back- 
ground of the experimental counselors employed in the 
study. 

Training of the Experimental Counselors 

The four experimental counselors were enrolled in a 
practicum course in Counseling Psychology (Education 268) 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara, and all 
four participated in a course specifically designed to 
train counselors in the procedures and techniques of 
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behavioral counseling (Education 263). In addition, 
weekly sessions were held at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, in which the following counselor training 
activities were implemented: 

(1) Readings and discussions of the behavioral ap- 
pr^a^h^to counseling and the principles of social modeling 
were engaged in. Basically, the writings of Bandura, Ge- 
latt, Hosford, Krumboltz, and Thoresen, listed in the 
references of this study, were used. 

(2) A training manual in behavioral counseling devel- 
oped by Hosford and this investigator (Hosford & de Visser, 
1971) was used to provide detailed practice in behavioral 
counseling techniques. The manual required extensive 

role play in which the UCSB students alternated the roles 
of counselor and counselee so that all aspects of the coun- 
seling situation could be explored. 

(3) Videotape recordings of behavioral counseling 
sessions were developed to demonstrate and analyze several 
procedures used in behavioral counseling. 

(4) Extensive practice in role playing the counselor- 
counselee relationship was provided. 

(5) Practice in the use of audio- and videotape re- 
corders was provided so that the counselors would be more 
sophisticated in their use before the implementation of 
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the study. 

(6) Tape recordings were made of practice counseling 
sessions to provide a comprehensive feedback for the in- 
structor and intern in evaluating the intern 1 s counseling 
techniques . 

(7) Prior to beginning the study, the interns were 
given practice in using the model videotapes that were 
later used in the study. Alternation of the counselor 
and counselee roles provided feedback on the manner in 
which the counseling was administered and received. 

Experimental T reatments 

The experimental treatments consisted of a series 
of three counseling interviews during which the experi- 
mental counselors showed to the subjects the social model 
videotape recordings described above. Each experimental 
interview was about 30 minutes long and consisted of an 
introduction of the appropriate social model tape, a de- 
monstration of the videotape recording, and a discussion 
of the modeled behavior and of possible activities of the 
subject relative to that behavior. A transcript of the 
three experimental interviews is found in Appendix C. 

During the first experimental counseling session the 
first and second model interviews were shown; the third 
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model tape was demonstrated during the second session, and 
the fourth model tape recording during the third and last 
experimental counseling Interview. This sequence was 
selected In order to provide the subjects Immediately with 
a model demonstrating behavior outside the counseling set- 
ting, i.e., the second tape portrayed the social model 
student in the process of collecting information relative 
to the alternatives this student had discussed during the 
first videotape recording, thus stimulating the experimen- 
tal subjects to act in a similar manner. This procedure 
had the additional advantage of providing material rele- 
vant to the subject's own situation for the second and 
third experimental sessions. 

The interaction between the model counselor and model 
student supplied the subjects with information relative 
to the social model's ethnic background. The ethnicity 
of model counselor and/or model student was at no point 
explicitly mentioned in either videotape script or experi- 
mental interview, but ethnicity was clearly evident in the 
names by which the social models were addressed and by 
their physical appearances. Similarly , at no time did the 
experimental counselors mention their own or their sub- 
ject's ethnic background, but the nature of the experimen- 
tal counseling interviews supplied this information. 
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The experimental treatments were randomly arranged 
for each of the experimental interviews to control for 
serial effect. Thus, no one combination of model, experi- 
mental counselor, and subject ethnicity was always the 
first or last interview for any given day or for the total 
study. On the other hand, any given combination of social 
models, experimental counselor, and subject was maintained 
over all three experimental interviews, i.e., each subject 
saw the same experimental counselor and the same social 
models for all three of his interviews. 

In each of the treatment sessions, after the social 
model videorecordings had been shown, the experimental 
counselor asked for feedback on the modeled behavior and 
answered any questions the subject had relative to the in- 
terview. The experimental counselor verbally reinforced 
the respective modeled behaviors, i;e., exploration of al- 
ternatives, collection of information, investigation of 
motivation, and consideration of possible outcomes and 
probabilities of success; he then saggested that the sub- 
ject begin acting on some of the suggestions. The first 
two experimental interviews were terminated with a reminder 
about the following interview which was to take place a 
week later, while the last interview was concluded with 
an expression of interest in the subject's upcoming actual 
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high school scheduling and an offer for eventual further 
help. 

Each counselor was scheduled for two full days for 
each of the three experimental interviews so that there 
were a total of six days of treatment divided over a 
three-week period. The two days in which a given type of 
model behavior was demonstrated were always scheduled back 
to back in order to maintain the same situation and inter- 
treatment interval for all subjects. For each of the six 
days of treatment, two sessions per counselor were randomly 
selected to be audiotaped. These audiotapes were after- 
wards rated by independent raters (doctoral students in 
Counseling Psychology) in order to evaluate whether all in- 
terviews were conducted in substantially the same manner. 
The rating scale used for evaluating each of the audiotaped 
experimental interviews is attached as Appendix D. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 report the results of the rating 
of the three experimental interviews. These interviews re- 
quired the counselors to perform specified different be- 
haviors and the raters checked whether these behaviors 
were actually performed (see Appendix D) . Each of the 
tables in this section is composed of three parts: the 
evaluation of the interviews by each of the two raters, 
and the differential between the raters. The inter-rater 



Table 3 

Evaluation of Experimental Interview I 
by Two Independent Raters* 



Total Number of Counselor Behaviors Judged 
Present Out of 25 Possible 



RATER I 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview I** ( 
1 2 3 * 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


23 25 25 23 
23 23 2k 23 
25 2h 25 25 
23 23 23 21 


RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview I** 
1 2 3 * 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


23 25 25 23 
23 23 25 23 
25 2*f 25 25 
23 23 22 22 


DIFFERENTIAL RATER I— RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview I" 
1 2 3 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 10 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 11 



•The reliability among the two raters was .92. 

♦♦Four out of the 16 experimental interviews by each counselor 
were randomly selected to be audiotaped and rated* The rating scale 
comprised 25 different behaviors which the counselor was to perform 
(Appendix D). 
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Table k 

Evaluation of Experimental Interview II 
by Tiro Independent Haters* 

Total Number of Counselor Behaviors Judged 
Present Cut of 20 Possible 



HATER I 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview II* * 
1 2 3 * 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


20 19 20 20 
20 18 18 20 
20 18 — — 
19 19 20 20 


RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview II** 
12 3 4 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


20 20 20 20 
20 18 18 20 
20 19 — 
20 20 20 20 


DIFFERENTIAL RATER I—RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview II** 
1 2 3 ^ 


Aoglo I 
Aoglo II 
Ciicano I 
Cnicano II 


0 10 0 

0 0 0 0 

1 10 0 



♦The reliability between the two raters was #84 • 

•♦Four out of 16 experimental interviews by each counselor were 
randomly selected to be audiotaped and rated • The rating scale com- 
prised 20 different behaviors the counselor was to perform (Appendix D)« 

♦♦•Two interviews were missing at the time of rating* 
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Table 5 

Evaluation of Experimental Interview III 
by Two Independent Rat era* 

i 

Total Number of Counselor Behaviors Judged 
Present Out of 20 Possible 



RATER I 



Counselor 


Experimental Interview III** 
1 2 3 h 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


20 19 20 20 
15 15 17 15 
18 17 18 18 
20 20 18 20 


RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview III** 
1 2 3 k 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


20 20 20 20 

15 15 17 15 
18 18 18 18 
20 20 20 20 


DIFFERENTIAL RATER I—RATER II 


Counselor 


Experimental Interview III** 
12 3 4 


Anglo I 
Anglo II 
Chicano I 
Chicano II 


0 10 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 2 0 



*The reliability between the two raters was .96. 

"Four out of the 16 experimental interviews by each counselor 
were randomly selected to be audiotaped and rated* The rating scale 
comprised 20 different behaviors which the counselor was to perform 
(Appendix D)« 
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reliability is indicated at the bottom of each Table. 

The first experimental interview prescribed 25 coun- 
selor behaviors; as Table 3 indicates, in most cases 23 or 
more of these behaviors were performed in each of the 
audiotaped interviews. The lowest Score was 21 out of 25, 
which occurred only once. The counselor behaviors which 
were most often reported as being absent were items 23 and 
2k on the scale (Appendix D), i.e., #23. Client is invited 
to s umma rize his plans for the coming week, and #24. Cli- 
ent is reinforced for mentioning his plans. Both raters 
reported that a summary of the plans for the coming week 
did occur, but that the counselor himself gave the sum- 
mary rather than asking the student to do so. 

The second experimental interview outlined 20 behaviors 
which each counselor was to perform. Data in Table 4 dem- 
cnstrate that in no case were more than two of these be- 
haviors absent during any of the interviews; the differen- 
tial between the counselor behaviors checked as present or 
absent by the two raters was never more than one per inter- 
view. A score of 18 for the second interview by Anglo 
Counselor II indicated that this counselor himself summar- 
ized the client's plans for the coming week, hence not in- 
viting and reinforcing the. client for doing this. Al- 
though 16 interviews were taped, at the time of rating it 
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was found that two interviews were not recorded; therefore 
these interviews were omitted from the rating. 

The reliability between the two raters was .92 for 
the first experimental interview, and .8^ for the second 
one. Since all prescribed counseloi behaviors were usual- 
ly performed, the range of variabiljty was narrow and, 
consequently, the reliability scare* were extremely sensi- 
tive to any deviation between the two raters. 

The third experimental interview required the coun- 
selors to psrform 20 detailed behaviors; an outline of the 
rating scale for this third interview is available in Ap- 
pendix D. After each counselor had introduced and demon- 
strated the fourth model tape which dealt with the proba- 
bility of success of each alternative considered by the 
social model student, the counselor reviewed with the sub- 
ject the four steps of the decision-making process as 
demonstrated by the social models* During this review, 
the experimental counselor was to relate the various steps 
to the decision-making behaviors actually performed by the 
subject between the first and third experimental inter- 
views* One of the counselors, l.e#, Anglo Counselor lit 
related the four decision-making behaviors to possible fu- 
ture plans of the subject rather than to past perf onnances. 
Although the basic contents of the final review were not 
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changed, this counselor omitted at this stage the explora- 
tion of activities actually carried out by the student; 
hence, the five counselor behaviors specifying review of 
student behaviors were usually scored absent for this 
counselor (items #13. 1^. 15. 16, and 17, Experimental In- 
terview III, Appendix D). Chicano Counselor I omitted to 
recall the fourth social model tape and, consequently, 
the re inf oi cement for recall. Although the content of 
this tape was discussed during the remainder of the inter- 
views, the counselor behaviors of recall and reinforce- 
ment were scored as absent (items #10 and 11, Experimental 
Interview III, Appendix D.) The inter-rater reliability 
for the third experimental interview was .96, indicating 
high agreement among the raters. Inspection of the dif- 
ferential between the two raters (Table 5. Part 3) shows 
that the greatest difference between the raters was 2, 
which occurred only once. 

Control Procedures 

The 12 subjects randomly assigned to the two control 
groups received no special counseling. They did, however, 
participate in their school's regular counseling program, 
as did the experimental subjects. The only special con- 
tact made with the control subjects after the invitation 
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Yor special counseling was for the evaluation of informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors three weeks alter the completion ot 
the experimental counseling sessions. The control sub- 
jects did not participate In the recall questionnaire 
since they had neither observed the modeled behavior nor 
interacted with the experimental counselors. 

Evaluation 

The study used two types of measurements to evaluate 
the treatments administered: one evaluation procedure con- 
sisted of a written recall questionnaire, the other of 
personal interviews assessing the output of information- 
seeking behaviors by the subjects. In this way measure- 
ments of both acquisition and performance of the modeled 
behaviors were obtained to evaluate the effects of the 
ethnic variables. While it was impossible to establish 
a frequency count of student behaviors relative to explora- 
tion of alternatives, investigation of motivation and/or 
evaluation of probabilities of success, the learning of 
these decision-making steps was deeded important. There- 
fore, a questionnaire was designed to measure recall of 
all four modeled decision-making behaviors; the question- 
naire was also designed to investigate th* accurate recall 
of the ethnicity of the social models and the experimental 
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counselor to which each subject was exposed. 

Three weeks after the final experimental interview, 
all experimental subjects were simu it *y administered 
a paper-and-pencil questionnaire asking the subjects to 
indicate the major content of each of the four videotape 
recordings they had seen, and to indicate also the ethni- 
city of model counselor, model student, and experimental 
counselor; a sample of the recall questionnaire is at- 
tached as Appendix E. The control subjects were not ad- 
ministered this recall questionnaire since they had not 
received any experimental treatment. For each subject 
the total score derived from the recall questionnaire was 
composed of two parts, i.e., the number of correctly re- 
called steps of the decision-making process as demonstrated 
by the social models, and the number of correctly recalled 
ethnic classifications of model counselor, model student, 
and experimental counselor. When counting the frequency 
of accurately recalled decision-making steps, the sequence 
in which the subjects gave the steps was disregarded. 

During the week Immediately following the administra- 
tion of the recall questionnaire, each student participat- 
ing in the study was interviewed by a member of a team of 
paid investigators to assess frequency and variety of in- 
formation-seeking behaviors. The control group interviews 
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^3 randomly intermixed with those of the experimental 
subjects. The interviewer was unaware which form of 
treatment, if any, the subject had received. Ten per cent 
of the evaluation interviews were randomly selected to be 
audiotaped and were subsequently rated by independent rat- 
ers to assess the reliability of the evaluation interviews. 
No discrepancies were found between the written reports of 
the evaluation interviews (Appendix F) and the audiotape 
recordings of these interviews. 

The e%aluation interviews followed a detailed outline 
(vid. Appendix P) designed to elicit the subject's self -re- 
port of information-seeking behavior. Also included were 
questions to which all students could give affirmative re- 
sponses. The interview pi-ovided data concerning the sub- 
ject's information-seeking activities relative to: 

(1) Obtaining relevant printed. information from: 

(a) Guidance department 

(b) School library 

(c) Public library 

(d) Other sources by personal contact 

(e) Other sources via mail 

(2) Information-seeking contact with people directly 
connected with high school and/or career interests: 

(a) Junior high school personnel 

(b) Senior high school personnel 

(c) Relatives 

(d) Persons engaged in similar careers 

(e) Other „ 
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(3) Information-seeking contact with people indirectly 
connected with high school and/or career interests: 

(a) Junior high school personnel 

(b) Senior high school personnel 

(c) Relatives 

(d) Persons engaged in similar careers 

(e) Other 

(*0 Making trips to or plans to visit the scene of a 
relevant high school subject and/or career; 

(a) Appropriate junior high school class 

(b) Appropriate senior high school class 

(c) Place of employment of relatives 

(d) Place of employment of persons engaged in 
careers similar to the one in which the sub- 
ject is interested 

(e) Other 

(5) Reporting that a decision was made at least par- 
tially on the basis of information gained. 

For each subject two scores were derived from the 
interview protocol: the frequency and the variety of in- 
formation-seeking behaviors. The frequency was obtained 
by adding the total number of information-seeking behav- 
iors in which a given subject engaged, e.g., talking to 
four different persons regarding a vocation provided a 
frequency of four. The variety of information-seeking be- 
haviors was determined by counting the number of different 
types of information-seeking activities, e.g., talking to 
the same person four times* about a career and visiting 
three similar worksites constituted only two different 
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kinds of information-seeking behavior. 

C onf irmat 1 o ri-Inval Idat 1 on Procedures 

After the evaluation interviews were completed, a 
random sample of twenty-five per cent of the subjects was 
chosen for objective confirmation of the students* self- 
reports. Research evidence is available, however, which 
indicates that students in similar situations did not fal- 
sify their self-reports of activities carried out outside 
the counseling interview (D. R. Atkinson, 1971; Krumboltz 
& Schroeder, 19&5; Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1964; Thoresen, 
Hosford, & Krumboltz, 1970). 

The follow-up procedures were carried out by a member 
of the evaluation team. The procedures consisted of acti- 
vities such as interviewing parents, counselors, or other 
persons with whom the subject reported talking; visiting 
libraries to see if books the subject reported to have 
checked out, were indeed listed on his name, and checking 
the validity of other activities relative to information- 
seeking which the subject reported to have carried out. 
The purpose was to determine whether* the reported behavior 
had been carried out during either the two-week experimen- 
tal period or the three-week post-experimental period. 

Table 6 provides the results of these confirmation 
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Table 6 



Number of Information-seeking Activities Investigated 





Category 


Con- 
firmed 


Invali- 
dated 


Uncon- 
firmable 


Total 


1. 


Books consulted on 
occupations 


2 


0 


5 


7 


2. 


Books consulted on 
education 


1 


0 


1 


2 


3. 


Pamphlets consulted on 
occupations 


8 


0 


3 


11 


k. 


Pamphlets consulted on 
education 


2 


0 


0 


2 


5. 


Magazines consulted on 
occupations 


9 


0 


2 


11 


6. 


Posters consulted on 
occupations 


k 


0 


0 




7. 


T. V. commercials watched 
on occupations 


3 


0 


1 


k 


8. 


T. V. commercials watched 
on education 


2 


0 


0 


2 


9. 


Parents consulted on 
occupations 


k 


0 


2 


6 


10. 


Parents consulted on 
education 


6 


o 


3 




XX* 


ocnooi personnel con- 
sulted on occupations 


2 


0 


0 


2 


12. 


School personnel con- 
sulted on education 


6 


0 


1 


7 


13* 


Consultation of persons 
engaged in occupation 


k 


0 


k 


8 


1*. 


Consultation of persons 
engaged in education 


3 


0 


3 


6 


15. 


Visit to site of 
occupation 


17 


0 


13 


30 


16. 


Visit to classes of 
high school 


7 


0 


0 


7 




Total 


80 


0 


38 


118 
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procedures. Although absolute confirmation of all report- 
ed information-seeking behavior was not obtained by this 
follow-up investigation, 80 subject responses were con- 
firmed and none was invalidated. It was found that 38 
subject responses were unconf irmable. In most cases a 
response was termed unconf irmable when the parent, coun- 
selor, or other reported source was not certain that the 
reported conversation took place on the date stated and/or 
on the particular topic reported by the subject. Examples 
of specific responses found unconf irmable were; 

(1) Three students reported having read books but 
could not recall the titles; the librarian ac- 
knowledged having seen these students, but she 
was unable to locate books of which the titles 
were not known. 

(2) Two students reported having read magazines 
at home; the parents confirmed the subscrip- 
tions but could not state whether their sons 
had read the magazines. 

(3) One student reported talking to a sheriff but 
did not know the officer's name. 

(4) Three students had visited construction sites 
and one student had watched exercises of the 
Fire Department but none of them had talked 
to persons engaged in these activities. It 
was confirmed that the construction and the 
exercises took place on the sites indicated 
by the students. 

(5) One student reported watching a television com- 
mercial but the commercial could not be located. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 

This chapter presents an analysis of the results sum- 
marized under each research question and hypothesis for- 
mulated for the study. The technique of planned compari- 
sons (Hays, 1963) was used to test all three main effects 
(ethnic background of the social models, of the experimen- 
tal counselors, and of the subjects); all first and second 
order interactions; and the differences within Anglo and 
Chicano experimental counselors. The technique of planned 
comparisons was selected over the ordinary analysis of 
variance in order to provide answers to the particular 
questions raised in this study. Hays states: "The linear 
combination applied to the set of sample means gives an 
estimate of the same combinations applied to the corres- 
ponding set of population means (1963. 238). 11 Thus, 
whereas an over -all analysis of variance and F test would 
have indicated only the systematic effects existing be- 
tween the three independent variables, the technique of 
planned comparisons provided the additional information of 
effects existing within the Anglo and Chicano experimental 
counselors separately. 

Since all assignments to the sixteen treatment 
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combinations were made randomly, a normal population 
distribution could be assumed and the distribution of any 
linear combination of sample means would be normal. The 
technique of planned comparisons was applicable since all 
treatment combinations represented fixed-level, non-sam- 
pled factors. The sixteen treatment combinations allowed 
for fifteen comparisons which were those for testing the 
three independent variables, the three first order inter- 
actions and the second order interaction of these indepen- 
dent variables, the effects within Anglo and within Chi- 
cano experimental counselors, and the main effects related 
to social models and subjects within Anglo and Chicano 
experimental counselors. Figure 5 demonstrates that the 
weighted stun of products of each comparison is zero, so 
that the comparisons can be regarded as orthogonal. This 
statistical independence guaranteed that the information 
provided by each comparison was both nonredundant and un- 
related to the information provided by any other compari- 
son. 

The analysis employed constituted a mixed model with 
the ethnic characteristics of social models, counselors, 
and subjects as fixed effects and the individual counselors 
as random effects. Therefore, the error term used was the 

« 

common error of the analysis of variance, except for the 
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main effects within Anglo and within Chicano counselors 
where the interaction effects were used as error terms. 
The degrees of freedom for determining statistical signi- 
ficance of the F ratios were **8 and 1 and 1 and 1 respec- 
tively. 

In addition to the statistical procedures described 
above, t ratios were computed to test differences between 
each treatment group pooled over Anglo or Chicano experi- 
mental counselors and groups of Anglo or Chicano controls 
not otherwise included in the study. The fact that all 
subjects were recruited from the same Junior high school 
via an identical invitation for the special counseling, 
the presence of four additional counselors during the 
experimental period, and the elaborate equipment required 
for the demonstration of the videotaped social models, all 
or in part have perhaps affected the control subjects. 
Still, it was felt that the additional information pro- 
vided by comparing each of the treatment groups with both 
the Anglo and the Chicano control groups would further the 
understanding of the treatment effects investigated in the 
study. 

The three dependent variables for each of the afore- 
mentioned statistical tests were: (1) the subjects 1 recall 
of the ethnic backgrounds of the social models and experi- 
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mental counselors to which they were exposed, and their 
recall of the four decision-making behaviors demonstrated 
by the social models, (2) the frequency and (3) the variety 
of inforinat ion-seeking behaviors in which the subjects 
engaged both during the administration of the treatment 
procedures and during a three-week ;?ost-experimental 
period. The correlations between the dependent variables 
is not known; therefore, the conclusions derived from the 
planned comparisons for testing one variable, e.g., recall, 
cannot be related to the conclusions derived from the 
parallel ccmparisons for testing the other two dependent 
variables, «.g., frequency and variety of information- 
seeking behaviors. However, all three dependent variables 
are discussed sequentially under the appropriate headings 
to avoid unnecessary repetition of the research questions 
and hypotheses. Table 7 provides the total scores for 
each treatment group for each dependent variable. The 
cell means for recall are indicated in Table 8, those for 
frequency of information-seeking in Table 9. and the means 
for variety of information-seeking in Table 10. Tables 11 
through 13 present the results of the planned comparisons 
used for testing the hypotheses formulated for the various 
treatments for each of the- three dependent variables. In 
addition, Figures 6 through 11 present graphic illustrations 
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Table 7 

Total Score of Each of the Groups for the Three 
Dependent Variables 





Group 


Recall 


Frequency 
ISB 


Variety 
ISB 


1. 


(AM;(AS)(AC1) 


23 


kl 


23 


2. 


(AM) (AS)(AC2) 


25 


37 


17 


3. 


(AM)(CS)(AC1) 


20 


17 


11 


k. 


(AM)(CS)(AC2) 


15 


27 


20 


5. 


(AM) (AS) (CCD 


2lf 


25 


12 


6. 


(AM) (AS)(CC2) 


2k 


30 


18 


7. 


(AM) (CS) (CCD 


21 


21 


12 


8. 


(AM) (CS)(CC2) 


28 


7 


5 


9. 


(CM) (A$)(AC1) 


2k 


20 


Ik 


10. 


(CM)(AS)(AC2) 


22 


33 


17 


11. 


(CM)(CS)(AC1) 


18 


28 


15 


12. 


(CM)(CS)(AC2) 


28 


27 


Ik 


13. 


(CM) (AS) (CC1) 


19 


23 


11 


1*. 


(CM)(AS)(CC2) 


23 


k2 


19 


15. 


(CM) (CS)(CC1) 


21 


29 




16. 


(CM)(CS)(CC2) 


2k 


22 


17 



(AM) * Anglo Model 1 (AC1) = Anglo Counselor #1 

(CM) * Chicano Model (AC2) « Anglo Counselor #2 

(AS) - Anglo ;..*tject (CC1) = Chicano Counselor #1 

(CS) * Chicano Subject ' (CC2) » Chicano Counselor #2 
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of each subject's score on each of the three dependent 
variables. 

Comparison of Treatment Groups 

This study explored the influence of social models on 
both the acquisition and the performance of modeled behav- 
ior. The discussion of the results is directed first to 
the acquisition of modeled behavior* i.e., subject recall, 
and second -to the performance of modeled behavior, i.e., 
the frequency and variety of information-seeking behavior 
(ISB). The conclusions derived from the data for one de- 
pendent variable do not necessarily apply to either of the 
other two dependent variables since the interaction be- 
tween the dependent variables is unknown. Each question 
and hypothesis is treated according to the results ob- 
tained by pooling the data over the experimental counsel- 
ors; afterwards the effects within Anglo and Chicano 
counselors are considered. 

Interaction Effect between Social Models and Subjects 

Question 1: Recall . The first experimental question 
was related to the acquisition of modeled behavior and 
stated: "Will the ethnic background of social models af- 
fect the degree to which subjects recall specific behaviors 
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and characteristics demonstrated by these social models?" 

The following hypothesis was tested: 

Subjects exposed to social models having ethnic 
characteristics similar. to their own will recall 
a greater number of the modeled decision-making 
behaviors and ethnic characteristics than will 
subjects exposed to social models having ethnic 
characteristics dissimilar to their own. 

Table 8 prcvides the means for recall of each treatment 
group and Table 11, the results of the planned comparisons 
for testing recall. On the basis of these data one would 
not reject the null hypothesis. The evidence failed to 
confirm that the similarity of ethnic backgrounds between 
social models and subjects exerted a significant effect on 
the subjects 1 recall of modeled decision-making behaviors 
and of ethnic characteristics. The obtained differences 
would occur by chance alone less than one out of four 
times, but this difference does not reach the traditional 
statistical levels of significance required for rejection 
of the null hypothesis, i.e., p < .05* Table 8 indicates 
that the mean scores of both Anglo and Chicano subjects 
were higher for those subjects exposed to social models 
having ethnic characteristics similar to their own than 
for those subjects exposed to social models having dissi- 
milar ethnic backgrounds. The means for those groups in 
which the ethnic backgrounds of the social models and sub- 
jects were similar were higher than the over-all mean for 
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both Anglo and Chicano subjects. On the other hand, the 
means for those groups in which the ethnic backgrounds of 
the social models and subjects were dissimilar were lower 
than the over-all mean. 

Questi on 2; Frequency and Variety of ISB . The sec- 
ond experimental question was concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of modeled behavior and was formulated as follows: 
"Will the ethnic background of social models affect the 
degree to which subjects engage in the frequency and vari- 
ety of information-seeking behaviors as demonstrated by 
these social models?" The hypothesis related to this 
question was: 

Subjects exposed to social models having ethnic 
characteristics similar to their own will engage 
in a greater number and variety of the modeled 
information-seeking activities than will subjects 
exposed to social models having ethnic character- 
istics dissimilar to their own. 

Table 9 provides the means for frequency of ISB and Table 
12, the planned comparisons used for testing this hypothe- 
sis. The evidence obtained for this variable is similar 
to that obtained for recall, and again the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected. The frequency of ISB under conditions 
of similarity in ethnic background was not significantly 
different from the frequency of ISB when social models and 
subjects were of dissimilar ethnic backgrounds. The ob- 
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tained differences would occur only beyond the p ^ .25 
level, which fails to attain traditional levels of statis- 
tical significance. The data in Table 9 reports that the 
highest means occurred for the Anglo subjects, irrespec- 
tive of the ethnic characteristics of the social models to 
which the subjects were exposed. However, again both 
Anglo and Chicano subjects performed more of the modeled 
behavior when exposed to models of similar ethnic back- 
grounds. The lowest mean occurred for Chicano subjects 
exposed to Anglo models. 

The cell means for variety of ISB are provided in 
Table 10 and the planned comparisons for testing the hy- 
pothesis, in Table 13* Once again the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected since the differences between similar- 
ity and dissimilarity of ethnic characteristics between 
social models and subjects resulted in a differential that 
would occur only beyond the p <.25 level, which does not 
attain traditional levels of statistical significance. As 
Table 10 indicates, Anglo subjects exposed to Anglo social 
models again obtained the highest mean, and the variety 
of ISB for Anglo subjects was greater than the variety of 
ISB for Chicano subjects irrespective of the social 
models 1 ethnic backgrounds. The lowest mean score was re- 
ported for Chicano subjects exposed to Anglo social models. 
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Both Anglo and Chicano subjects performed most criterion 
behaviors when they were exposed to social models of simi- 
lar ethnicity to themselves. 

Interaction Effect between Experimental Counselors and 
Subjects 

Questi on 3: Recall . The third question stated: "Will 
the ethnic background of counselors affect the degree to 
which subjects recall specific behaviors and characteris- 
tics demonstrated by social models of similar or different 
ethnic characteristics?" The corresponding hypothesis 
was: 

Subjects counseled by counselors having ethnic 
characteristics similar to their own will re- 
call a greater number of the modeled decision- 
making behaviors and ethnic characteristics than 
will similar subjects counseled by counselors 
having ethnic characteristics dissimilar to 
their own who employ the identical social model 
procedures. 

For ease of interpretation, the cell means presented in 
Table 8 were regrouped by ethnic backgrounds of experi- 
mental counselors and subjects. These data are listed in 
Table 14. Table 11 provides the planned comparisons for 
testing the interaction between experimental counselors 
and subjects for recall. On the basis of the evidence in 
Tables 11 and 14 one would. not reject the null hypothesis 
since the obtained F ratio fails to support the 
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Table \k 

Means of Recall by Counselor and Subject 



Counselor 


(AC1)* (AC2) (CC1) . (CC2) 


Subject 


(AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) 


(AM) 


5-75 5.00 6.25 3.75 6.00 5.25 6.00 7.00 


(CM) 


6.00 ^.50 5.5 7.00 ^.75 5.25 5.75 6.00 


5.609375 


5.875 ^.750 5-875 5.375 5.375 5.250 5.875 6.500 



♦Complete explanation of symbols is provided in 
Table 7, p. 112. 

hypothesized difference for recall lesulting from ethnic 
similarity or dissimilarity among counselors and subjects. 
The obtained difference would occur only beyond the p < .25 
level, thus not reaching the usual statistical differences 
needed for rejection. Table Ik indicates that Anglo sub- 
jects interacting with Anglo counselors obtained higher 
means thar. iid Chicano subjects counseled by these same 
counselors. The Anglo subjects had higher recall means 
than the Chicano subjects for all experimental counselors 
except for Chicano counselor #2 whose Chica> 0 subjects ob- 
tained the highest group mean of all eight cells. 

Table 11 indicates the planned comparisons for testing 
the effects of subject ethnicity within Anglo counselors 
and within Chicano counselors. Neither comparison reached 
statistical significance, indicating that the counselors 
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within each ethnic group had substantially the same ef- 
fects on their respective subjects. 

Question k: Frequency and Variety of ISB. Performance 
of the modeled behavior as it was affected by the inter- 
action of ethnic similarity among experimental counselors 
and subjects was investigated in Question "Will the eth- 
nic background of counselors affect the degree to which 
subjects erjgage in the frequency and variety of informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors demonstrated by social models of 
similar or different ethnic characteristics?" The research 
hypothesis formulated to test this interaction effect was 5 

Subjects counseled by counselors having ethnic 
characteristics similar to their own will engage 
in a greater number and variety of the modeled 
information-seeking activities than will similar 
subjects counseled by counselors having ethnic 
characteristics dissimilar to their own who em- 
ploy the identical social model procedures. 

Table 15 indicates the group means for each combination of 

counselor and subject ethnicity, pooled over social 

models . 

Table 12 lists the planned comparisons for testing 
differences in ethnic similarity and dissimilarity between 
counselors and subjects for frequency of ISB. On the basis 
of these data the null hypothesis cannot be rejected since 
the frequency of ISB for subjects interacting with counsel- 
ors of similar ethnic background was not significantly 
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Table 15 




Means 


of Frequency of ISB by Counselor and 


Subject 


Counselor 


(AC1)* (AC 2) (CC1) 


(CC2) 


Subject 


US) (CS) (AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) 


(AS) (CS) 


(AM) 


10.75 4.25 9.25 6.75 6.25 5.25 


7.50 1.75 


(CM) 


5.00 7.00 8.25 6.75 5.75 7.25 


10.50 5.50 


6.73V375 


7.875 5.625 8.750 6.750 6.000 6.250 9.000 3.625 



^Complete explanation of symbols is provided in 
Table 7, p. 112. 

different from that for subjects interacting with counsel- 
ors of dissimilar ethnic characteristics. Table 15 demon- 
strates that both groups of Anglo subjects counseled by 
Anglo counselors performed more of the criterion behavior 
than did the Chicano subjects exposed to the sair ; counsel- 
ors. For Chicano counselor #1 there was a small differ- 
ence in favor of the Chicano subjects, while the Anglo sub- 
jects counseled by Chicano counselor #2 obtained the high- 
est mean of all eight groups. / 

The effects of subject, ethnicity within the Anglo 
counselors failed to reach statistical significance; how- 
ever, the effects within the Chicano counselors would oc- 
cui beyond the p < .10 level of significance. Table 15 
indicates that whereas the means for Anglo and Chicano 
subjects were virtually the same for Chicano counselor #1, 
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the Anglo subjects scored the highest mean and the Chicano 
A subjects, t£ie lowest of all eight groups for Chicano coun- 
selor #2. 

The comparisons for testing the hypothesized differ- 
ences in variety of ISB are presented in Table 13; Table 
16 summarizes the group means for this variable for cells 
of ethnic similarity and dissimilarity between counselors 
and subjects, pooled over social models. 

Table 16 



Mean*: of Variety of ISB by Counselor and Subject 



Counselor 


(ACl)* (AC2) (CCl) 


(CC2) 


Subject 


(AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) (AS) (CS) 


(AS) (CS) 


(AM) 


5.75 2.75 4.^5 5-00 3-00 3-00 


4.50 1.25 


(CM) 


3.50 3.75 4.25 3.50 2.75 3.50 


4.75 4.25 


3.734375 


4.625 3.250 4.250 4.250 2.875 3.250 


4.625 2.750 



^Complete explanation of symbols is provided in 
Table 7, p. 112. 



The data presented in these tables indicate that the null 
hypothesis would not be rejected ani that the similarity 
or dissimilarity of ethnic backgrounds between counselors 
and subjects did not affect the variety of ISB carried out 
by the subjects. Table 16 indicates that a lack of pat- 
tern existed among the various cell means for this variable. 
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The evidence presented in Table 13 for the planned compari- 
sons within Anglo and within Chicane counselor's for variety 
of ISB indicates that no statistical significance was found. 

Interaction Ef f eat between Social M odels , Counselors , and 
Subjects 

Question 5, : Recall , The fifth question asked: "Will 
the ethnic background of social -odels combined with the 
ethnic background of counselors affect the degree to 
which subjects recall specific behaviors and characteris- 
tics demonstrated by these social models and presented by 
these counselors?" The interaction hypothesis tested to 
answer this question was: 

A significant interaction will occur between the 
ethnic characteristics of social models, the 
ethnic characteristics of counselors, and the 
ethnic characteristics of subjects. Subjects will 
recall significantly more modeLed behaviors 
when exposed to social models and/or counselors 
having the" same ethnic backgrounds as themselves 
than will subjects exposed to social models and/or 
counselors of different ethnic backgrounds. 

The second order interaction for regall between the ethnic 

backgrounds of social models and counselors and subjects 

did not reach levels of statistical significance, as is 

indicated in Table 11. On the basis of these data the 

null hypothesis would not be rejected since the obtained 

results failed to confirm the hypothesized difference 



effected by the interaction of the three main variables. 
Table 8 indicates that the group means pooled over counsel- 
ors of similar ethnic backgrounds did not deviate signifi- 
cantly from the over-all mean; thus, the hypothesized in- 
teraction effect was not supported. 

Inspection of Table 11 indicates that while no signi- 
ficant interaction of social models and subjects occurred 
within Chicano counselors, one was found for within Anglo 
counselors (p <.025), thus reaching traditional levels of 
statistical significance. Further, the data in Table 8 
suggest that Chicano subjects exposed to Anglo models pre- 
sented by Anglo counselor #2 recalled less of the modeled 
behavior and fewer of the modeled characterisnics than did 
those in ary other treatment group; on the other hand, 
Chicano subjects exposed to Chicano models presented by 
this same counselor obtained the highest mean for recall. 
This pattern is not present for Anglo counselor //I; Anglo 
subjects counseled by him had consistently higher means 
for recall than did the Chicano subjects whom he counseled. 

Question 6j_ Frequenc y and Variety of TSB. Question 6 
asked: "Will the ethnic background of social models, com- 
bined with the ethnic background of counselors, affect the 
degree to Which subjects engage in the frequency and 
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variety of information-seeking behaviors demonstrated by 
these social models and presented by these counselors?" 
The interaction hypothesis formulated to test this ques- 
tion stated : 

A significant interaction will occur between the 
ethnic characteristics of social models, the 
ethnic characteristics of counselors, and the 
ethnic characteristics of subjects. Subjects 
will perform significantly more modeled be- 
haviors when exposed to social models and/or 
counselors having the same ethnic backgrounds 
as themselves than will subjects exposed to 
social models and/or counselors of different 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Table 12 provides the planned comparisons used for testing 
this hypothesis. The data fail to support any interaction 
effect occurring for ethnic similarity between social mod- 
els, counselors, and subjects for the frequency of ISB; 
hence the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. Table 12 
also indicates that the interaction effects between social 
models, counselors, and subjects were not significant v/ith- 
in either Anglo counselors or within Chicano counselors; 
therefore, no further conclusions can be derived from 
these data. 

As indicated in Table 13, the interaction of the 
three main variables failed to reach statistical signifi- 
cance for variety of ISB; thus, once again the null hypoth- 
esis cannot be rejected. Comparisons within counselors of 
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similar ethnic backgrounds show that there was no signifi- 
cant deference within Chicano counselors but that the 
difference within Anglo counselors was significant beyond 
the p < .10 level. The group means listed in Table 10 in- 
dicate that ethnic similarity between social models and 
subjects resulted in higher mean scores for both Anglo and 
Chicano subjects counseled by Anglo counselor //l, but that 
the opposite was true for Anglo counselor #2. 

Main Effect s 

Question Soc3a^ Models . The seventh question 
stated: "Will a specific type of ethnic model, e.g., Angle, 
be more effective in promoting imitative behaviors among 
subjects regardless of their ethnic backgrounds than will 
another type of ethnic model, e.g., Chicano?" No research 
hypothesis was formulated to test this question but Tables 
11 through 13 fail to provide statistical, differences be- 
tween the two types of ethnic models employed either for 
recall or for frequency or variety of ISB. 

Question 8: Experimental Counselors . The second main 
effect was the ethnic background of the experimental coun- 
selors. The research question related to this variable 
asked: "Will a specific ethnic type of counselor, e.g., 
Chicano, be more effective in promoting the criterion 
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behaviors among subjects regardless of their ethnic back- 
grounds than another ethnic type of counselor, e.g., 
Anglo?" Table 11 indicates that the planned comparisons 
used for testing differences between the ethnicity of the 
experimental counselors did not reach traditional levels 
of statistical significance for recall, and Table 12 pre- 
sents the same evidence for frequency of ISB. The effect 
of ethnic characteristics between experimental counselors 
on the variety of ISB did reach statistical significance 
beyond the p < .10 level as indicated in lable 13. The 
group means pooled over social models to which the sub- 
jects were exposed (of. Table 10) indicate that subjects 
counseled by either of the Anglo counselors had higher 
cell means than did subjects counseled by either of the 
Chicano counselors f the former being above the over-all 
mean and the latter below the over-all mean. 

Differences within Anglo counselors and within Chi- 
cano counselors were not substantiated for frequency of 
ISB (cf. Table 12; or for variety of ISB (cf. Table 13). 
Inspection of the comparisons within experimental counsel- 
ors for recall shows no significant difference for Anglo 
counselors; however, a difference was found for within 
Chicano counselors beyond the p < .10 level. Table 8 indi 
cates that in three out of the four treatment combinations 
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subjects counseled by Chicano counselor jf2 obtained higher 
group means than subjects counseled by Chicano counselor 
//l. In only one case were both cell means of equal magni- 
tude and that occurred with the highest cell mean of any 
group counseled by Chicano counselor #1. 

Questio n 9; Subjects . Question 9 asked: "Will a spe- 
cific ethnic type of subject, e.g. , Anglo, emit more imi- 
tative behaviors than another ethnic type of subject, e.g., 
Chicano, regardless of the ethnicity of the social models 
and/or the ethnicity of counselors to which these subjects 
are exposed? 11 Table 11 provides no evidence indicating a 
significant difference between Anglo and Chicano subjects 
for recall. However, there appears to be a difference be- 
tween Anglo and Chicano subjects for frequency of ISB (cf. 
Table 12) and for variety of ISB (c£. Table 13). In each 
case, however, the difference only would occur beyond the 
p <£.10 level of significance. The cell means for fre- 
quency of ISB (Table 9) show that in six out of eight simi- 
lar treatment groups, the Anglo subjects performed more of 
the criterion behavior than did the Chicano subjects; in 
two instances cell means of Anglo subjects almost doubled 
the magnitude of the over-all mean. The difference is 
less pronounced for the gvoup means in variety of ISB 



(cf. Table 10), but here also groups of Anglo subjects had 
higher cell means on four out of eight cells than did 
• groups of Chicano subjects exposed to similar treatment 
conditions. For both frequency of I3B (Table 9) and for 
variety of ISB (Table 10), the means of cells with Anglo 
subjects pooled over models and experimental counselors 
were higher than the over-all means for these variables, 
while the pooled means for cells with Chicano subjects 
were below the over-all means of both frequency and vari- ' 
ety of ISB. 

Comparison of Treatment and Control Groups 

In order to compare the relative effects of the 

treatments administered with inactive control groups in 

respect to Information-seeking behaviors, the following 

hypothesis was tested: 

Subjects exposed to social modeling procedures 
will engage in a greater number and variety of 
information-seeking activities than will similar 
subjects in an inactive control, group. 

Only six Chicano subjects served as controls due to 

the necessity of eliminating all Chicano subjects who did 

not speak English as a first language and to the limited 

number of Chicano subjects available for the study. An 

equal number of Anglo subjects was randomly assigned to 
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the Anglo control group. These small Ns make any inter- 
pretation of the data highly tentative in that by chance 
alone one score could produce spurious results. Tables 17 
through 20 indicate the t ratios for frequency and variety 
of ISB, comparing Anglo and Chicano control groups with 
all treatment groups, pooled over counselors of similar 
ethnicity. 

-On the basis of the evidence provided by the data in 
Tables 17 through 20, the null hypothesis would not be re- 
jected since the obtained results failed to confirm the 
hypothesized differences between treatment and control 
groups. Only the means of the experimental condition 
where the social models, experimental counselors, and sub- 
jects were all Anglo, show any consistent difference in 
favor of the experimental group. The means of the experi- 
mental condition where Anglo social models wexe used by 
Chicano counselors with Chicano subjects were consistently 
less for either criterion behavior than were those of Anglo 
and Chicano control groups. While some of the remaining t 
ratios did reach the p < .25 level of significance, they 
were not associated with consistent trends in the data and 
therefore are not interpreted here. 

It siould be noted that generalizations of these find- 
ings to the earlier studies using social modeling to promote 
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Table 17 



Group Means, SD's, N»s, and t Eatios for Frequency of 
Information-seeking. Behaviors Compared with Anglo Controls 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


N X 


SD 


t 


(AM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


10.000 


5.264 


Control 6 5.833 


6.676 


-1.31* 


(AM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


5.500 


3.423 






0.12 


(AM) (AS) (CO) 


8 


6.875 


2.800 






-0.40 


(AM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


3.500 


2.726 






0.90* 


(CM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


6.625 


3.378 






-0.29 


(CM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


6.875 


5.643 






-0.32 


(ckXasXcc) 


8 


8.125 


7.882 






-0.57 


(CM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


6.375 


3.021 






-0.21 



Note* — One Anglo Control reported a tctal of 19 information- 
seeking behaviors; he was interested in farming, lived and worked on 
a farm and regularly read farming literature. 



♦ = p < .25 

Table 3.8 



Group Means, 3D's, N's, and t Ratice for Frequency of 
Information-seeking 3ehaviors Compared with Cnicano Controls 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


NX SD t 


(AM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


10.000 


5.264 


Control 6 7.333 6.022 -0.88* 


(AM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


5.500 


3.^23 


0.72* 


(AM)(AS)(CC) 


8 


6.875 


2.800 


0.19 


(AM) (Co) (CC) 


8 


3.500 


2.726 


1.61** 


(CM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


6.625 


3.378 


0.28 


(CM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


6.875 


5.643 


0.15 


(CM)(A3)(CC) 


8 


8.125 


7.882 


-0.20 


(CM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


6.375 


3.021 


0.39 



Note. —One Chicano Control reported a total of 17 information- 
seeking behaviors; the evaluator remarked on the interview sheet: 
"Not sure if putting me on a little." This was the only case where 
any evaluator expressed doubt about a subject's reported behaviors. 



* =» p < .25 
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Table 19 



Group Means, SD's, N's, and t Ratios for Variety of 
Information-seeking Behaviors Compared with Anglo Controls 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


N X 3D 


t 


(AM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


5*000 


2,20k 


Control 6 3.000 1.78<? 


-1.81*** 


(AM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


3.875 


2.642 




-0.70* 


(AM) (AS) (CC) 


8 


3.750 


1.488 




-0.86* 


(AM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


2.125 


1.246 




1.08* 


(CM) (AS) (AC) 


8 


3.875 


1.356 




-1.04* 


(CM)(C3)(AC) 


8 


3.625 


1.506 




-0.71* 


(CM)(AS)(CC) 


8 


3.750 


1.581 




-0.83* 


(CM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


3.875 


1.458 




-1.01* 



See note, table 17. 



* = p <.25 
• p < .05 

Table* 20 



Group Means, SD's, K'c, and t Ratios fo ' ariety of 
Information-seeking Behaviors Compared with C»iicano Controls 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


N X 


SD 


t 


UmXasXac) 


8 


5.000 


2.204 


Control 6 3.833 


2.858 


-O.87* 


(AM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


3.875 


2.642 






-0.03 


(AM)(AS)(CC) 


8 


3.750 


1.488 






0.07 


(AM)(CS)(CC) 


8 


2.125 


1.246 






1.52** 


(CM) (A3) (AC) 


8 


3.875 


1.556 






-0.04 


(CM)(CS)(AC) 


8 


3.625 


1.506 






0.18 


(CM)(AS)(CC) 


8 


3.750 


1.581 






0.07 


(CK)(CS)(CC) 


8 


3.875 


1.458 






-0.04 



See note, table 18. 



* » P < .25 
** = p < .10 
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information-seeking activities cannot be made. This in- 
vestigation used different social models and employed 
different ethnic types of counselors* The ethnic charac- 
teristics of social models, counselors, and subjects were 
the independent variables for this study and no attempt 
was made to isolate the controls from experimental sub- 
jects, to prevent the controls from observing the video- 
tape equipment, or from interacting with any of the experi- 
mental counselors. 

Additional Inspection of the Data 

Interaction Effect between Experimental Counselors and 
Social Mode ls 

No research questions or hypotheses were formulated 
for possible interactions between ethnic, characteristics 
of social models and experimental counselors. However, 
the technique of planned comparisons provided this infor- 
mation and these interactions will be discussed at this 
point* Table 11 shows that the interaction for recall be- 
tween ethnicity of models and counselors would occur be- 
yond the p < #10 level of significance, thus less than the 
traditional standards* Table 21 presents the means of the 
treatment groups by experimental counseled and social model, 
pooled over subjects • 
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Table 21 

Means for Recall by Counselor and Model 



Counselor 


(AC1)* 


(AC 2) (CC1) 


(CC2) 


Model 


(AM) (CM) 


(AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) 


(AM) (CM) 


(AS) 
(CS) 


5.75 6.00 

5.00 4.50 


6.25 5.50 6.00 

3.75 7.oo 5.25 5.25 


6.00 5-75 

7.00 6.00 


5.609375 


5-375 5.250 


5.000 6.250 5.625 5.000 


6.500 5.875 



^Complete explanation of symbols is provided in Table 
. t P. 112. 



The means for those groups counseled by Anglo counselors 
employing Anglo models were lower than those for groups 
counseled by Chicano counselors employing Anglo models. 
The combined mean of the Anglo counselors using Chicano 
models was slightly higher (5.75) than the combined mean 
of the Chicano counselors using Chicano models (5^375) • 
No statistical differences of model and counselor effects 
within Anglo or within Chicano counselors were found. 

Table 12 provides the planned (Comparisons for testing 
model and counselor interaction for frequency of ISB, and 
Table 22 provides the corresponding "means pooled over sub- 
jects. The interaction between ethnicity of counselor and 
model was only significant beyond the p < .25 level for 

[ , frequency of ISB (cf. Table 12). The cell means for the 

} 

1 Chicano models presented by Chicano counselors were higher 

ER?C 
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Table 22 

Means for Frequency of ISB by Counselor and Model 



Counselor 


(ACl)* 


(AC2) (CC1) (CC2 ) 


Model 


(AM) (CM) 


(AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) 


(AS) 


10.75 5-00 


9.25 8.25 6.25 5.75 7.50 10.50 


(CS) 


4.25 7.00 


6.75 6.75 5.25 7.25 1.75 5-50 


6.734375 


7.500 6.000 


8.000 7.500 5.750 6.500 4.625 8.000 



-^Complete explanation of symbols is provided in Table 
7, p. 112. 

than were those for Anglo models presented by Chicano 
counselors. The planned comparisons did not demonstrate 
/ statistical evidence of model and counselor effect within 

f Anglo counselors. A statistical difference beyond the 

p <C.25 level occurred within Chicano counselors. This 
! difference appears to exist due to the higher means ob- 

tained by Chicano counselor #2 when employing social models 
of similar ethnicity as he himself, while Chicano counselor 
#1 obtained the highest means when the social models were 
of similar ethnicity as the subjects. 

Table 13 indicates that the results for variety of 
ISB for model and counselor interaction, pooled over coun- 
selors of similar ethnic background, were statistically 
significant beyond the p < .10 level. Both Anglo counsel- 
ors had higher means when using Anglo rather than Chicano 

ERIC 
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models, and both Chicano counselors had the highest means 
when employing Chicano models (cf. Table 23). 


Means 


Table 23 

for Variety of ISB by Counselor and Model 


Counselor 


(AC1)* (AC2 ) (CC1) (CC2; 


Model 


(AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) (AM) (CM) 


(AS) 
(CS) 


5.75 3.50 4.25 4.2.5 3.00 2.75 4.50 4.75 
2.75 3.75 5.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 1.25 4.25 


3.734375 


4.250 3.625 4.625 3.875 3.00c 3.125 2.875 4.500 



^Complete explanation of symbols is provided in Table 
7, p. 112. 

Evidence of effects between mod^l and counselor was not 
found in the planned comparisons for testing the variety 
of ISB within Anglo or within Chicano counselors. 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summary of the Study 

This investigation was designed as an experimental 
test of comseling procedures, derived frozi research in 
social learning theory, which can be used by counselors 
and educators to assist students in learning how to make 
plans and decisions more effectively. Specifically, the 
aim of this study was to determine the relative effects of 
ethnic characteristics of social models and of counselors 
on the acquisition and performance of modeled behaviors by 
male junior high school students of varying ethnic back- 
grounds. The Anglo and Mexican-Amei ican (Chicano) back- 
grounds of the social models, experimental counselors, and 
subjects were the ethnic characteristics which formed the 
independent variables. The dependent variables were (1) 
the recall of the four modeled decision-making behaviors 
and of the ethnic characteristics of social models and 
counselors; (2) the frequency and (3) the variety of infor- 
mation-seeking behaviors performed by the subjects. 

Of the four hypotheses tested, three related to the 
interaction effects of the main variables, i.e., the ethnic 
characteristics of social models, counselors, and subjects, 
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and one tested the treatment effects by comparing the ex- 
perimental subjects with the inactive controls. It was 
hypothesized that the similarity of ethnic characteristics 
between, social models and subjects would significantly in- 
crease both the degree of subject recall and the frequency 
and variety of information-seeking activities performed by 
the subjects. Furthermore, it was hypothesized that eth- 
nic similarity between experimental counselors and sub- 
jects would significantly affect subject recall and per- 
formance of the criterion behaviors. It was also hypothe- 
sized that subjects would recall anfl perform significantly 
more of the criterion behaviors when exposed to social 
models and/or counselors having ethnic backgrounds similar 
to their own than would subjects exposed to social models 
and/or counselors having ethnic backgrounds dissimilar to 
their own* The fourth hypothesis stated that subjects 
exposed to model-reinforcement counseling would engage in 
a significantly greater number and variety of information- 
seeking behaviors than would similar subjects in an in- 
active control group. 

The study also sought to answer three questions for 
which hypotheses were not formulated. These questions in- 
vestigated the relative effects of the ethnic characteris- 
tics of social models, counselors, and subjects, and 
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asked: "Will a specific ethnic type of social model, 
counselor, or subject be more effective in promoting the 
criterion behaviors than would the other ethnic type of 
social model, counselor, or subject?" In addition to 
these hypotheses and questions, the study explored the 
interaction effects of varying ethnic characteristics 
among social models and experimental counselors on subse- 
quent imitative behaviors of subjects, and attempted to 
determine whether a difference in effect would be found 
within counselors o_ similar ethnicity. 

The subjects were eighth grade male students enrolled 
in a junior high school in Fillmore, California, who indi- 
cated an interest in receiving special counseling regard- 
ing their high school and post-high school plans. The 
study employed a total of 16 active treatment groups, each 
made up of four subjects, and two inactive control groups, 
each made up of six subjects. Each treatment group con- 
sisted of a particular combination of ethnic characteris- 
tics of social models, experimental counselors, and sub- 
jects, e.g., Anglo social models were presented by a Chi- 
cano counselor to an Anglo subject. Replication of treat- 
ments by different counselors was incorporated in the 
design. One of the control groups was composed of Anglo 
and the other, of Chicano subjects. Participating in the 
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study were 6^ experimental subjects and 12 controls for a 
total M of 76. Randomization procedures were used to as- 
sign all subjects to treatment and control groups. 

The counselors taking part in the investigation were 
male graduate students in the Counseling Psychology Pro- 
gram at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Spe- 
cific training procedures were employed with the social 
model counselors as well as with the experimental coun- 
selors before the implementation of the study. 

The experimental treatment consisted of a series of 
three counseling interviews during which four videotape 
recordings were presented. In the model videotapes peer 
social models demonstrated the four decision-making behav- 
iors the study sought to promote: (1) surveying all pos- 
sible alternatives; (2) collecting relevant information; 
(3) considering motivational aspects of each alternative; 
and (^) exploring the probabilities of success of each al- 
ternative. The videorecordings were designed in such a 
way that ore decision-making step was demonstrated in each 
tape. The theoretical basis for these procedures, as well 
as for the hypotheses raised, was derived from the follow- 
ing principles gained from research in social learning: 

(1) Pehavior can be modified by exposure to signi- 
ficant social models. 
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(2) Reinforcing the behavior of the model pro- 
motes the performance of that behavior by 
the observer, 

(3) Symbolic as well as live models are effective in 
promoting certain behaviors among observers. 

(*0 The extent to which an observer imitates the 
behavior of the model is due in part to the 
similarity existing between the model's 
characteristics and those of the observer. 

The treatment procedures were evaluated by determin- 
ing the accuracy of the recall of the modeled decision- 
making behaviors and of the modeled ethnic characteristics, 
and by determining the frequency and variety of informa- 
tion-seeking activities in which the subjects engaged 
during the two-week experimental period and/or the three- 
week post-experimental period. Three weeks after the fi- 
nal interview a paper-and-pencil recall questionnaire was 
administered to all experimental subjects in order to e- 
valuate the accuracy of recall. Immediately following the 
issuance of the recall questionnaire, independent investi- 
gators, using structured evaluation forms, were employed 
to interview each experimental and control subject in or- 
der to assess the number and variety of the criterion be- 
haviors carried out during the total experimental period. 

For purposes of determining the accuracy of the sub- 
jects 1 self-reports on the frequency and variety of infor- 
mation-seeking activities, 25$ of the protocols were 
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randomly selected for confirmation of responses. The 
follow-up procedures were conducted by a member of the 
evaluation team. Eighty subject information-seeking acti- 
vities were confirmed; none were invalidated; and thirty- 
eight were impossible to confirm. 

Summary and Discussion of the Results 

This study investigated the interaction effects be- 
tween ethnic characteristics (Anglo and Chicano) of social 
models, experimental counselors, and subjects. Summary 
statements of the findings relative to the three main 
effects follow: 

(1) Anglo and Chicano social models were equally 
effective in promoting imitative behaviors among observers 
of either Anglo or Chicano background. 

(2) Anglo and Chicano experimental counselors were 
equally effective in counseling students of either ethnic 
background relative to their high school or post-high 
school plans. 

(3) Anglo experimental subjects engaged in a greater 
frequency (p < .10) and a greater variety (p < .10) of in- 
formation-seeking behaviors than did Chicano experimental 
subjects. No significant differences in recall between 
Anglo and Chicano subjects were found. 
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The results of the study indicate that the treatment 
procedure did not produce interaction effects significant 
beyond the traditional statistical "Levels (p <c .05) be- 
tween the three independent variablss. Summary statements 
concerning the hypothesized effects follow: 

(1) Similarity or dissimilarity of ethnic character- 
istics between social models and subjects did not signifi- 
cantly afffct the degree to which subjects recalled the 
modeled behaviors or the extent or variety of information- 
seeking activities which they engaged in. However, the 
evidence obtained from the planned comparisons for all 
three dependent variables indicate that Anglo and Chicano 
subjects recalled or performed more of the criterion be- 
haviors (p < .25) when exposed to social models of similar 
ethnicity as themselves than when they were exposed to 
social models of dissimilar ethnicity. These trends sug- 
gest that similarity of ethnic characteristics between so- 
cial models and observers may be an important aspect of 
social modeling procedures. 

(2) Similarity or dissimilarity of ethnic character- 
istics between experimental counselors and subjects did 
not significantly affect the degree to which subjects re- 
called the modeled behaviors or the extent or variety of 
information-seeking activities which they engaged in. 
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(3) Similarity or dissimilarity of ethnic character- 
istics between social models, experimental counselors, and 
subjects dii not significantly affect the degree to which 
subjects recalled the modeled behaviors or the extent or 
variety of information-seeking behaviors which they en- 
gaged in. 

(4) Anglo subjects exposed to Anglo social models pre- 
sented by Anglo counselors performed a greater number and 

a greater variety of information-seeking activities than 
did either Anglo or Chicano control subjects. On the other 
hand, Chicano subjects exposed to Anglo models presented by 
Chicano counselors performed a smaller number and variety 
of information-seeking behaviors than did either Anglo or 
Chicano control subjects. A difference at traditionally 
significant statistical levels (p < .05) was found between 
Anglo subjects counseled by Anglo counselors using Anglo 
social models and Anglo controls for variety of IS3. Al- 
though additional differences were found between experi- 
mental and control subjects at the p < .25 level, they 
were not associated with consistent trends in the data. 

Additional analysis of the data concerning interaction 
effects between social models and experimental counselors 
and concerning differences within Anglo and within Chicano 
counselors indicated: 
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(1) Interaction effects of ethnic characteristics 
between social models and experimental counselors did not 
reach traditional levels of statistical significance 

(p .05) for subjects 1 recall (p-<C ,10) or for frequency 
(p < .25) or variety (p < .10) of IfB performed by the 
subjects. However, the subjects recalled most of the cri- 
terion behaviors when presented with social models of eth- 
nic backgrounds unlike those of thejr counselors, while 
subjects engaged in the greatest frequency and variety of 
the criterion behaviors when presented with social models 
with ethnic characteristics similar to those of their 
counselors • 

(2) Ho significant differences, were found within 
Anglo counselors or within Chicano counselors with the ex- 
ception of a significant difference between Anglo counsel- 
ors in the case of recall (p < .025)* In this case Anglo 
counselor #1 was most effective with Anglo subjects while 
Anglo counselor #2 was most effective when social models 
and subjects were of similar ethnicity. 

There are four possible explanations for the relative 
ineffectiveness of the treatment variables: 

(1) All subjects were recruited from a rural junior 
high school in which the student population is about evenly 
divided between Anglo and Chicano and where, according to 
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local school personnel, interaction between the two eth- 
nic groups is common. Therefore, the ethnic variables 
could have been less significant for the experimental 
subjects of this study than they might be for urban groups 
and/or for school populations where either ethnic group 
forms a distinct majority. 

(2) The modeled behaviors presented on the videotapes 
and discussed in the experimental interviews were directly 
related to academic decisions regarding high school sched- 
uling. If the modeled behaviors had been related to cul- 
tural practices readily identifiable with either ethnic 
group, the outcomes of the study might have been signifi- 
cantly different. 

(3) The small number of subjects employed per treat- 
ment group may have prevented the detection of any differ- 
ence in effect between the treatment variables. When 
statistical tests are c.iputed between groups of small 
numbers, chance factors may influence results regardless 
of the power of the treatment variable. 

(4) The gross criterion measures used as dependent 
variables in this study may have been affected by many 
factors, e.g., interest of the parents, previous histories 
of reinforcement or of imitation of modeled behavior, com- 
pliance with directions given at school. Although all 
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subjects were randomly assigned to treatment or control 
groups, there might have been persistent effect3 particu- 
lar to either ethnic group. It must be noted, however, 
that there was no significant difference between the two 
ethnic grovps in terms of opportunities for visiting a 
library or in terms of jobs held by the subjects. For 
example, it was established that all subjects had the op- 
portunity to visit the libraries of the junior and senior 
high schools during school hours. In addition, the public 
library, located next to the junior high school, was equal- 
ly available to all subjects. Eight Anglo and six Chicano 
experimental subjects and one Anglo control had part-time 
jobs which affected their ability to engage in modeled be- 
haviors; two subjects (both Anglos) mentioned transporta- 
tion as a problem for engaging in information-seeking ac- 
tivities; and one Anglo and five Chicano subjects listed 
schoolwork as an obstacle to visiting the library. 

Implication s for Furth er Research 

Both tho positive and the negative findings of the 
present investigation suggest several implications for 
further research. For example, this study attempted to 
distinguish between the effects of social modeling pro- 
cedures on the acquisition and on the performance of 
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modeled behaviors- (Bandura, 1962, 1965. 1969). Evidence 
presented in Tables 12 and 13 indicates that Anglo sub- 
jects performed a greater number and a greater variety of 
imitative behaviors than did Chicano subjects, but this 
trend was not present for recall of the modeled behaviors 
(Table 11). These results may have been affected in part 
by the gross measuring instruments employed in the investi- 
gation; however, it is also possible that the imitative 
behaviors which this study s.ought to promote, i.e., deci- 
sion-making activities in academic situations, were more 
important stimuli lor the Anglo than for the Chicano sub- 
jects. Future counseling research utilizing more sensi- 
tive criterion measures for both types of imitative behav- 
iors is needed to determine Tiore fully the ways in which 
acquisition and performance of modeled behavior is affect- 
ed by the ethnic characteristics of the student observers. 

The planned comparisons for testing the main effects 
in social models (Tables 11 through 13) indicate that both 
ethnic types were equally effective in promoting acquisi- 
tion and performance of modeled behaviors. Similarly, 
Anglo and Chicano counselors were equally effective in 
promoting recall and frequency of information-seeking acti- 
vities for subjects of either ethnic group; however, Anglo 
counselors promoted more variety of information-seeking 
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behaviors (p < .10) than did Chicano counselors* These 
results suggest that it is not the ethnic type of social 
model or counselor per se which affects the extent of imi- 
tative behaviors of student observers, but tha* social 
modeling procedures constitute methods that can be profit- 
ably used by different ethnic groups. Additional research 
to investigate whether these results are reproduced in 
settings other than the school counseling situation is 
needed in crder to generalize these findings of the study. 

The data in Tables 21 through 23 indicate that the 
interaction of ethnic characteristics of counselors and 
social models for recall was in the opposite direction 
than the same interactions for frequency and variety of 
information-seeking behaviors. The acquisition of modeled 
behavior was strongest when counselors and social models 
were of different ethnicity, as is indicated in three out 
of the four comparisons between the two sets of social 
models used by each counselor (Table 21). On the other 
hand, performance of modeled behavior by subjects was 
strongest when counselors and social models were of similar 
ethnicity, as is indicated in <*11 four comparisons between 
the social models used by each counselor for frequency 
(Table 22) and for variety- of information-seeking (Table 
23). These trends suggest that counselors might promote 
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acquisition of modeled behaviors when they employ a vari- 
ety of ethnic stimuli, but that performance of modeled 
behavior is promoted by similarity of ethnic stimuli. It 
would appear that a greater array of contrasting stimuli 
maintains the attention of the subjects so that the mod- 
eled behavior is carefully observed, but that consistency 
in stimuli motivates the subjects to engage in the modeled 
behaviors . 

The data presented in Tables 8 through 13 indicate a 
consistent trend in the direction of importance of ethnic 
similarity between social models and subjects but not be- 
tween counselors and subjects. These findings may have 
far reaching consequences in the selection of instructional 
materials and the hiring of counselors in school settings. 
Further experimental research is necessary to determine 
whether these trends are also present between ethnic 
groups and/ or in settings other than those employed in 
this study. An urban school where several ethnic minori- 
ties are represented, for example, might well reflect 
stronger ethnic ties than were found in the school partici- 
pating in this investigation. In such an urban school the 
classroom might be the only place where students actually 
come into contact with members of other ethnic groups, 
while the rural environment in which this study was 
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conducted may have promoted strong contacts between stu- 
dents of different ethnicities. Since it would hardly be 
possible to contract counselors and educators in direct 
proportion to the numbers of students in each ethnic sub- 
group—and the results of this investigation do not sup- 
port such a policy— additional research concerning ethnic 
variables in counselors would be crucial. On the other 
hand, it would be feasible to employ series of counseling 
and instructional materials in which different ethnic 
groups are adequately represented. The trend indicated 
in the study would support such an approach but further 
research for this variable is needed. Furthermore, this 
study explored the ethnic variables as represented in 
Anglo and Mexican-American groups. The conclusions de- 
rived from the data do not necessarily apply to other cul- 
tural sub-groups. Replication of the procedures employed 
with black, Puerto Rican, Oriental, and American-Indian 
subjects is needed in order to increase the understanding 
of social modeling effects within and between these groups. 

The results of this investigation may also have been 
affected by the fact that all treatments were administered 
in dyadic settings. Since there has been little research 
on the effects of ethnic similarity or dissimilarity in 
groups, further exploration of the variables employed in 
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this study will be needed before any conclusions can be 
reached concerning the efficacy of social models and coun- 
selors or educators of similar ethnicity as the members of 
a group. Ethnicity is. by its very nature, a group phe- 
nomenon; therefore, participants in a group may well be 
affected differently by social models and/or counselors 
employed in the presence of groups of students having si- 
milar or different ethnic characteristics than the social 
models and/cr the counselors. 

The subjects exposed to the social modeling procedures 
employed in this study did not perform significantly more 
of the criterion behaviors than did the control subjects. 
This absence of experimental effects may have been caused 
in part by the dependent variables used, i.e., academic 
decision-making activities, or by a weakness of the inde- 
pendent variables, i.e., the ethnic characteristics of the 
models and counselors may not have been sufficiently em- 
phasized to obtain differential effects. On the other hand, 
it is also possible that ethnic characteristics do not con- 
stitute crucial factors in promoting imitative behavior or 
that the prerequisites of social modeling are insufficient- 
ly known. Although ample research evidence is available 
(e.g., Bandura, Grusec , & Kenlove, 1967; Bandura & Kenlove, 
1968; Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 196l, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c; 
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Bandura & Walters, 1963; Krumboltz & Thoresen, 1964; 
Krumboltz, Varenhorst, & Thoresen, 196?; Thoresen & Krum- 
boltz, 1968; Thoresen, Krumboltz, & Varenhorst, 1965, 
1967) demonstrating that social modeling procedures are 
effective in promoting changes in behavior, the results of 
this study do not support this position. Individuals as- 
signed to the inactive control procedures performed as many 
of the criterion behaviors as did those subjects exposed to 
the social modeling procedures. It may well be that those 
social modeling studies for which non-significant results 
have been obtained are those which have not appeared in the 
I literature. In order to evaluate the? effectiveness of so- 

f cial modeling procedures adequately, it is mandatory that 

l both supporting and non-supporting findings be made avail- 

\ able to the profession. The results of this study would 

; indicate that replications need to be carried out of many 

of those studies for which significant results have been 
obtained and which have appeared in the literature. How- 
ever, it is possible that many of the factors occurring 
during the implementation of this study, e.g., conversa- 
tions between control subjects and experimental subjects, 
observation of the video equipment by controls, may have 
attenuated the effects of the social modeling procedures. 
Further investigation is also needed in the area of 
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the decision-making procedures employed in this study for 
such activities, strongly recommended by several authors 
in the field (e.g., Gelatt, 1962, 1964; Krumboltz , 1964a, 
1966) are undoubtedly an important aspect of school coun- 
seling. Future research should direct itself to the imple- 
mentation of decision-making strategies in other than aca- 
demic situations and should use measurements more refined 
than the ones employed in this study. Possible dependent 
variables cculd include selection of seats in a classroom, 
interaction with members of other etmic groups, partici- 
pation in inter- and intra-mural activities, and engage- 
ment in community activities. 

Finally, while the results of the study do not support 
the hypothesis that ethnic characteristics of social models 
and counselors are crucial factors in school counseling, 
and while no critical levels of statistical significance 
were achieved for the interaction of ethnic similarity 
among social models and student observers, consistent 
trends indicate a greater eliciting power for social 
models of an ethnicity similar to that of the subjects. 
These trends strongly suggest that further exploration 
should be conducted over a longer period of time than was 
possible in this study. If, as many authors indicate 
(e.g., Grebler, Moore, & Guzman, 1970; Vasquez, 1971) the 
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lower achievement levels of Chicano students are in part 
the result cf feelings of alienation from a middle class 
Anglo school environment which does not reflect, or is 
alien to. their values and interests, intensive investi- 
gations exploring this variable should be conducted. 
Throughout his school life, particularly in reading and 
social studies, the student is exposed to models who ex- 
perience success or failure; therefore, intensive and 
longitudinal research of procedures incorporating positive 
models for ethnic minorities must be assigned a high pri- 
ority. 
Conclusion 

Numerous research studies (e.g.. Bandura. Ross. & 
Ross. 1961. 1963a. 1963*. 1963c; Bandura & Menlove. 1968; 
Krumboltz ft Thoresen. 19*) have demonstrated that social 
modeling is an effective means of changing behaviors. To 
this investigator's knowledge, no stv-; has investigated 
how ethnic characteristics of social models, counselors, 
and observers influence the effectiveness of the modeling 
procedures. The present study was an attempt to determine 
whether Anglo or Mexican-American characteristics in so- 
cial models, counselors, and subjects would affect the 
acquisition and performance of modeled behaviors. 
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The major findings were as follows: 

(1) Anglo and Chicano social models were equally 
effective in promoting imitative behaviors among observers 
of either Anglo or Chicano backgrounds. 

(2) Anglo and Chicano counselors were equally effect- 
■ • ive in counseling students of either ethnic background 

relative to academic decision-making, 
:- (3) Anglo subjects performed more modeled behaviors 

than did Chicano subjects, but no difference for the 
acquisition of modeled behaviors was found. 
[ (Jf) Exposure to social models of similar ethnic 

? backgrounds as themselves — as compared to exposure to 

models of different ethnicity— did not significantly af- 
fect the degree to which subjects recalled the modeled 
behaviors or the extent or variety of information-seeking 
activities engaged in by the subjects. However, the data 
indicated a trend in the direction of ethnic similarity. 

(5) The interaction of ethnic characteristics of 
counselors and subjects did not significantly affect the 
extent of the criterion behaviors. 

(6) Interaction effects between social models, coun- 
selors, and subjects of similar or different ethnic char- 
acteristics did not attain statistical significance. 

(?) Anglo subjects exposed to Anglo models presented 

9 r 
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by Anglo counselors performed consistently more criterion 
behaviors than did either Anglo or Chicano controls. Chi- 
cano subjects exposed to Anglo models presented by Chicano 
counselors performed consistently less criterion behaviors 
than did either Anglo or Chicano controls. No further con- 
sistent trends in the comparisons between experimental and 
control groups were found. 

(8) Differences within Anglo or within Chicano coun- 
selors did rot reach the .05 level of statistical signifi- 
cance except for a differential of .025 for recall in the 
interaction of the main variables within Anglo counselors. 

Additional research utilizing different criterion 
measures, designs, and media of model presentation is 
necessary before any final conclusions can.be drawn. 
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INVITATION FOR COUNSELING 

December 1971 



To All Male Eighth Grade Students: 

Many of you are interested in looking into what you 
plan to do In high school and later on in life. Special 
counselors from the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, will come to Fillmore Jr. High School in January to 
talk with those of you who would like to discuss your 
high school plans and schedules for next year. The coun- 
selors wilX also be glad to talk with you about types of 
jobs after you finish high school. It may not be possible 
for all of you to see these special counselors but we will 
try to schedule as many of you as possible. Please answer 
the questions below and return this paper to your teacher 
or to the counseling office. 

Thank you. 



NAME: 



I am Interested in talking with the special counselor 

YES NO 

Your answers to the following questions will be helpful 
for the special counselors to know in what information you 
are interested. Your answers will be used by the special 
counselors from the University only and will not become 
part of your permanent record. If you do not know the an- 
swer to any of the questions, please put down; "Don't 
know," - do not leave blank spaces. 

1. What job are you interested in for later on in life? 

2. What school or schools do you pian to attend after 
high school? 

3. What subjects do you want to take in high school? 

How did you decide on the choices you indicated in the 
first three questions.* 
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SCRIPT FOR THE SOCIAL MODEL VIDEOTAPE RECORDINGS 



The Anglo Counselor was called Mr. George; the Chicano 
counselor, Mr. Escobedo. The Anglo student was called 
Bert; the Chicano student, Jose'. 



Social Model Videotape I 



Survey of p ossible alternatives 

C: I am . I am a school counselor. Counselors 

want to help people learn how to solve certain prob- 
lems in a better way than they did before. There are 
many kinds of problems and many kinds of solutions, 
for students as well as for people later on in life. 
In this tape I want to show you how one student went 
about solving his problem. 

Of course, everybody is different and the decision 
made by the student in this tape may not at all be 
the or.e you would have made, but the particular final 
decision is not so important. What you can learn from 
this tape is how to solve your problems; therefore, 
pay attention to the way in which this student reached 
his decision. 

Counselors have the same goal as teachers: they want 
to help young people learn. Your English teacher, for 
example, wants to help you learn how to write letters 
correctly or how to appreciate literature. In the 
same way, a counselor wants to help you learn how to 
make wise decisions when you try to solve your per- 
sonal, social, educational and vocational problems. 
You have to solve your own problems. Nobody can take 
that over for you, and I suppose that you really do 
not want them to. It is important, though, that you 
go about solving your problems in the most efficient 
way so that you will be happy with the results of 
your decisions. Feople can learn from the mistakes 
they make, but sometimes this may be a painful way of 
learning. A lot faster and better way is to look at 
the ways in which other people found the answers to 
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their questions. In order to help you learn that 
way, four videotapes have been made to show you how 
a student like you decided which courses to take in 
senior high school. 

In the first tape you will see this student, while 
he is still in junior high, look for all kinds of 
possible answers to his question. In the second tape 
he tries to find as much information about his prob- 
lem as he can. The third tape shows you how the stu- 
dent thinks he would feel about possible solutions. 
In the fourth tape the student looks at what would 
happen if he made a particular decision. 

Scene 2: Camera in the hall, on the door of the counsel- 
or's office so that the nameplate was visible. Then the 
camera turned away from the door to the hall. The student 
(S) walked toward the office, -knocked on the door, waited 
till he was invited to enter, and then entered the coun- 
selor's office. 

Scene 3* Camera in the office of the counselor. The 
counselor sat at his desk; he was reading. When the stu- 
dent knocked, the counselor (C ) looked up, said: "Yes? 11 
waited, and when he saw S enter , • he' got up from his chair. 

C: Hi, . Come on in. 

S: Hi, Mr. . 

C: > Have a chair. You asked me to call you in? 

S: Yeah 

C: You don't look very happy. What- is the matter? 
S: I'd like to talk with you about something. 
C: What do you want to talk about? 

S: I wanted to know ... I just thought that you could 
tell me what to do for next year. 

C: What do you mean? 

S: You know, tell me what I am supposed to take in 
senior high. 
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C: Oh, you want to see if together we could find out 

vhat courses would be best for you to take next year. 

S: Yeah. 

C: Well, that will depend a lot on what you want to do 
later on in life. Of course, there are some courses 
you have to take, but there are others which you can 
choose. 

S: Yeah, elect ives. 

C: Right. 

S: Those bother me the most. I don't want to take a lot 
of stuff that really won't help me later on. 

C: You mean you want to plan ahead a bit. 

S: Yeah. My father told me to see you about that, and 
here I am. 

C: I see; you talked with your father about it. 

S: Yeah, but he says that it's all up to me. 

C: So you are telling me that you have a decision to 

make about which subjects would be best to take next 
year in senior high, but that you are not sure what 
direction to go. 

S: That's what bothers me. I really don't know what I 
want to do later. 

C: Deciding what career to choose is an important deci- 
sion and often a lot of thinking- goes into that. What 
kind of things are you interested in? 

S: I have been thinking about building things, like 
houses and schools, but I'm not sure. 

C: You mean construction work? 

S: Yeah, and also drawing plans for bridges, and things 
like that. 

C: Civil engineering? 
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S: I guess so. I hang around those places a lot, I 
like to see how you can plan things on blue prints 
and all that, and then see them come out exactly 
that way. 

C: Tell me more about your interests. 

S: I also like to draw, like posters and all that. The 
other Hay I made this big poster for the dance and 
everybody reallv liked it. 

C: That sounds good. You have been successful in 
drawing posters. 

Zi Yeah, a few times. But I don't think that I want to 
become an artist (laughs), not .enough money in it, 
I guess. 

C: I am getting a good picture now. You are telling me 
that you are more interested in drawing in the sense 
of planning things, like an architect. 

S: I've been thinking about that, but I don't want to go 
to school all my life. I also like to do things with 
my hands. You know, some people are always sitting 
in an office working but they never really build 
anything themselves. Like this; program I saw on T. V. 
It was about an architect who had an office with a 
bunch of other guys, somewhere on the tenth floor of 
a big building. He went there every day and never 
saw what happened to the plans he made. He never did 
a whole building, either. It >as a3v;ays small parts t 
and somebody else did another ja^t. I guess he never 
knew if they even used his plars. 

C: So you don't want to sit in an office all day long? 

S: No. I want to really do something and be proud of 
it, like building something and' then being able to 
say: "Look, I did this. u Maybe I f d rather work on 
a crane thar. sit in a chair making plans all day. 

C: You said that you often hang around construction sites? 

S: Yeah, not reslly on the sites, though, because you 
can f t go there when they're working. 
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C: That is true* Say, , when you are looking at 

the people working on a construction project, would 
you rather v;ork with the machines like a crane, or 
make the plans, or maybe supervise the execution of 
the plans? 

S: I don't know. .nds a lot what you have to do to 

get that far. 

C: True again. And that is why you want to talk about 
your high school plans, isn f t it? Let us see how 
far we are. What did we discuss up to now? 

S: I said that I like to build things and that I like 
to draw, too. 

C: Ricrht, and you do not feel that you would like an 
of/ice job? 

S: No. I want to see the building grow. 

C: There are, of course, many possibilities in the field 
of construction. Did you ever talk with people x*ho 
can know about specific job possibilities and what is 
required for those jobs? 

S: No. I think about it sometimes, but I never really 
tried to find out. 

C: Where would you go or whom could you ask? 

S: I guess I should go to somebody who is working in 
construction? 

C: That certainly would be a good idea. What about the 
library? 

S: You mean looking up what kind of jobs there are in 

construction and what people do? That would be good, 
I guess ♦ Maybe there are also books in the library 
that tell what studies you have to take for particu- 
lar jobs. 

C: Right, Many courses are for college, of course, but 
there will be several, subjects you can try out a bit 
in high school. 
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S: You mean that for some jobs I would have to take a 
college prep program? 

C: Indeed, if that is the way you want to go* Don f t 
you want to go to college? 

S: Yeah, I guess I will; to a J. (!• anyway. 

C: What would be another place to find out how the high 
school can help you in the areas of your interests? 

S: The high school, of course. 

C: Very good. Some subjects may "be of special interest 
to yov , mechanical drawing, for example. 

S: I see. I like that idea. Maybe I should also go to 
the counselor at the high school and ask him, and I 
can talk to the mechanical drawing teacher. 



Are there other types of 



C: That sounds fine, 

work you would be interested in? 

S: You mean other jobs in construction? 

C: Yes. You must have seen the new highway that is 
being built three or four blocks away from school. 

S: I would like that kind of work, too. I saw this 

movie about building ships; it must be great to plan 
and draw. 



, that 



Ci Those are other possibilities. You see, 

there are quite a few things you can look into to 
decide what subjects you should take in high school. 
Is there anything else you can think of? 

S: Well, not that I know. 

C: What about other types of engineering, like electron- 
ics? Or space? 

S: No, I don't think I'd like that. That's much too 

big again and I would be sitting inside all the time. 

C: You were also talking about working on a crane,> 
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S: Yeah, I said that because I don f t want to sit in an 
office all my life. But I f d rather draw things and 
help make them. 

C: Ypu'd rather be involved in all parts of the action. 

S: Yeah. I know that I still have to wait a few years 
and I think that I would like to try college before 
I start working. 

C: There will be several ways in which you can combine 
all these interests, it seems to me. Are there any 
other areas in engineering or maybe completely dif- 
ferent jobs that you have been thinking about? 

S: No, that f s about it. 

C: Okay, . I think that we have covered a lot of 

ground today. Before we finish, let us see if we 
can maTce a list of things you plan to do before our 
next meeting. 

S: I want to go to the library and look up jobs in con- 
struction. I also want to talk to somebody on the 
job ani see the people in the high school. 

C: Very good. When you do all that, m , it might be 

a good idea to write down a few things about what you 
have read and what people have told you. It is easy 
to forget things. 

S: That is true. I found that out last week on my test. 
I thought I knew it all, but I sure forgot a lot. 

C: Okay, . It looks like you are all set to 

start investigating. Good luck, and don f t forget to 
bring a list of what you find out next time you come 
in. 

S: I won't, Mr. . Thanks a lot. 

C: You are quite welcome, . 
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Social Model Videotape II 



Collection of relevant information 

The counselor of the first videotape read all texts of the 
second tape, but except for the introduction, he was not 
visible during the scenes. 

Scene 1: The counselor faced the camera and gave the 
following introduction (background is secretary working 
in an office) : 

C: You will remember that we saw on the first 

videotape. He was looking for advice to help him 
decide -which" courses to take in high school. Maybe . 

thought that he would be leaving my office 

knowing exactly whether to take, for example, the 
honors course in English. But he learned that before 
you make a decision, it is a good idea to consider 
first all possible alternatives; then you can go out 
and try to find more information on the things you 
are interested in. 

is interested in jobs related to engineering, 

particularly construction. Therefore, he will try to 
get more information about these jobs so that he 
will have a good foundation on which to build his 
decision. He planned to go to a construction site, to 
the library, and to talk to some people at the high 
school. Let us see what is going to happen. 

Scene 2: At the construction site. S was talking with 
one of the workers; after some time a second worker 
joined them. 

Voice of the Counselor: Cne of the best ways of finding 
out what your future job may be like is actually to 
visit a worksite, office, shop, or other location 
where people are performing the job you are inter- 
ested in. But do not just visit. Try to talk with 
some of the people there and ask them the questions 
you wonder about. Do you want to know the working 
conditions? Are you interested in the required 
abilities? Do you have questions about the pay scale 
and career openings? This would be the right time to 
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find out. What better way is there than to ask 
those who are right in the middle of it? 

Look at . The man he is talking to now will 

certainly be able to give some very realistic answers 

to his questions. Notice that is not just 

listening, but that he is writing down some of ths 
things that he hears. You undoubtedly realize that 

is getting some information even the best 

qualified counselor cannot give him because nobody 
can know the daily experiences of every possible job. 

Scene 3 * At the entrance of the library 

Voice of the Counselor: A man on the job can give you much 
specific information about his working conditions. 
But of course, everybody has his own particular 
point of view. A visit to a library can be very use- 
ful in getting more general information about jobs 
you aie interested ii:„ This can help you make up 
your own mind. 

Scene ki S at the information desk in the library 

Voice of the Counselor: Because a library can be very use- 
ful for getting information about all type-! of ques- 
tions, it is often a bewildering place. Whare are 
you going to find what you want? Usually it is best 
to ask at the information desk what area of the li- 
brary has the information you are looking for. 

Scene 5^ S in library, looking through books and taking 
notes 

Voice of the Counselor: has found what he was look- 

ing for; he is going through some books about engi- 
neering and constri'.ction. Just as he wrote down some 
of the things the workmen told him, now he is going 
to jot down information the books give him. When you 
go to the library to Iook up information about the 
job you are interested in, don*t just Ipok at pic- 
tures. Instead, try -to find specific answers to your 
questions and write those answers down. For example, 
what are sub-areas of the job you are thinking about? 
Does it seem that there are openings in the near fu- 
ture? Where do these people work? Is the work dons 
as a team? I am sure you can think of more questions 
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regarding your own fields of interest. 

Scene 6: In office of the high school counselor. The 
counselor and S were looking at some papers and pamphlets; 
though they v/ere talking, their voices were not heard. 

Voice of the Counselor: We have seen go to a work- 

site to get some specific information; then he went 
to the library to read up on the general background 
of the career he is interested in. But let us not 

forget that is still a long way from direct 

involvement in a job. His primary concern at the 
moment is to schedule the right courses in high 
school. Therefore, he is seeing the high school 
counselor now and he is learning some important things 

about subjects the high school offers. asks 

for and gets a few pamphlets about the curriculum of 
the high school and some information that may help 
him in making the right choices. 

Scene 7: S was talking with the mechanical drawing teacher 
who showed him some of the work done by his students. 

Voice of the Counselor: It has become clear to that 

an important subject for him may be mechanical draw- 
ing. Therefore, he visits with that teacher. Since 

this teacher also teaches math classes, uses 

the opportunity to ask about that subject too. fie 
is getting some very concrete information again, just 
as he did when he was on the worksite, but this time 
the information is directly related to his work next 

year in the hi*h school. Notice again that is 

not just listening, but that he notes down a few 1- 
tems that will help him to remember what he was told. 
In this way he knows exactly where he is going. 

Scene 8: The camera was focussed on pamphlets and books 
about engineering. 

Voice of the Counselor: In this second tape you saw 

go' out and collect some important information for his 
decision. He now has relevant facts on which to base 
his c'loice. Before he takes the final step, however, 
he is foing to see how the various decisions would 
affect him. We will see that in the next tape. For 
now, remember how important good information is. 
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Social Kodf.l Videotape III 



Consideration of affective and motivational factors 

Scene 1: Introduction by the counselor; he faced the camera. 
In the background was a bookcase. 

C: We are back in the counseling office Again. We have 
seen narrow down his areas of interest in re- 

lation, to the subjects he could take in the high 
school next year. After he had established some of 
the possibilities, he went out and collected relevant 
information because he does not want to make the 
wrong choice. Sound reasoning about the decision one 
has to make is important, but reason alone is not 

enough. In this coming session we will see 

and his counselor discuss how the various choices 

would affect him. will also try to determine 

how motivated he is to go a certain route. It is, of 
course, important to know whether ycu are on the right 
track if you want to get somewhere, but it is just as 
important to know whether you are willing to follow 
that track until the goal is reached. 

Scene 2: Inside the counselor's office. C and 3 were 
seated and just about to start a conversation. 

C: Hi, , glad to see you again. 

S: Hi, Mr. . 

C: Tell me, , did you find out more about the 

things you are interested in for next year? 

S: I sure did. Look, these are some of the booklets 
I got from the high school; I have a few others at 
home. I also visited the mechanical drawing teacher; 
he looks like a nice guy. 

C: Did you also go to a construction site? 

S: Yes, that too. The people there were friendly; this 
one guy really wanted to help me. 

C: Fine, you did a good job. Let us talk a bit about 
how various choices would affect you. You said that 
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you liked the mechanical drawing teacher. I see that 
you got some material from him. 

Yeah, they sure do interesting things in his class. 
He showed me assignments the students did. I would 
really like to take that class. 

You told me the first time we met that you liked 
drawing. 

Yeah, especially this type of di awing, the kind they 
do in the mechanical drawing clsss. I saw plans ol 
houses the guys made, and now they are working on a 
small scale model of their own school . 

It seems that you have to be very accurate in this 

type of work, . Do you feel that you can be 

that neat and precise in your work? 

I guess I can. I always got good grades for my work, 
also for the way it looked. I know that your assign- 
ments don't work out if you're sloppy. In math you 
make all kinds of mistakes if you aren't careful with 
numbers and spelling goes wrong too if you aren t 
neat. 

You are right. 

You know, I told you about the posters I made? When 
I started out, I wanted to finish them fast, but l 
found out soon that it takes a lot longer when you 
hurry too much. You have to start all over again if 
only one important line is wrong. 

Very often the best way of finding out something is 
actually to do it. You found out that accuracy is 
necessary with posters, and you won't forget that any 
more. 

I sure won't. 

It looks as though you feel you can do the type of 
work that would be expected of you in mechanical 
drawing, and that you are interested in it. 



I think so, Mr. 
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C: It is possible that sometimes you may have to spend 
quite a bit of time on assignments when you are in 
high school. This may be especially so in mechani- 
cal drawing; in that case you would have less free 
time than in the past. Do you think that you could 
stick to your work and not just give up after a 
while? 

S: I have been thinking about that. I like to play in 
the park with ny friends and I want to go on doing 
that when I f m in high school, but I don't think that 
it will be a problem. I usually do my homework right 
after dinner and then I have plenty of time. 

C: What about television? 

S: I like to look at it once in a while, but after din- 
ner my dad always puts the news on for at least an 
hour and I don f t like that. Sometimes I have to 
look at the news for homework but that's different; 
I f m studying then too. 

C: Does the t. v. bother you when you are studying? 

S: No, I have a room of my own, so it's always quiet 
when T want it . 

C: You seem to have planned things well, • Did 

you also consider other subjects, I mean for next 
year? 

S: Yeah. I 1 11 have to take a lot of math, I guess. 
C: What do you mean? 

S: I talked to the mechanical draving teacher. He also 
teaches math, and he said that those two go together. 

C: That would seem so. If you want to draw plans for a 
building, your measurements had better be correct; 
otherwise the whole thing may fall down before it is 
even finished. 

S: And I would be out of a job! No, when I do something, 
I want to do it right.. 

C: Do you like math? 
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S: Usually I do. Sometimes we get those hidden problems 
and I don f t like that. 

C: Hidden problems? 

S: Yeah, you know, a story with a math question some- 
where In it. You have to figure out what numbers to 
use to solve the problem, like a guy is in a car and 
he goes so many miles an hour and all that. 

C: Do you give up soon on that kind of problem? 

S: No, I don't give up. I just don't like them too 
much, but I 1 11 do them all right. 

C: Did the high school counselor tell you about the pro- 
gram there? 

S: Yeah, he gave me this paper that tells about the 
tracks they have there. He told me that I should 
take the college prep if I want to go to college. 

C: Would that interfere too much with your free time? 

S: I guess that I would have to study more than I do' 

now, tut I wouldn't mind that. I don't think that I 
would want to take any honors courses, though. Then 
I would have to study all day long and I'd still end 
up with a C or so. I'd rather take an easier program 
and get B's and a few A's in between. 

C: You did some solid thinking, . Did you talk 

with your parents about all this? 

S: Yeah, I did. My mom and dad always tell me that I 

can do what I want to do, but they expect me to give 
it a hard try before I give up anything that I start- 
ed. I agree with that; I don't like to quit. 

C: You have a lot of pride in yourself. 

S: I don't want to be on top all the time; I know that I 
can't do that. Some students in my class are a lot 
better than I am, but if I do something, I want to do 
it right. 

C: That sounds like an attitude that can bring success. 
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Thank you, Mr* 
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You also got more information on engineering, I see, 

I got that from the high school counselor, too* I 
can f t use that next year, but I like to find out triiat 
I am getting into* 

Low does it look to you so far? 

I like it. 

You feel that it would be quite possible for you to 
take engineering as a career? 

I really think so* Of course, I'll have to study a 
lot before I am that far. 

Do you want to go to college? 

I think so* I don f t have to decide that until the 
end of senior high, though* Bt.t I guess I would like 
to go* 

That would mean a longer period of time before you can 
earn money for yourself; when you stay longer in 
school, you will not be able to have a full-time job* 

I know* I usually get pretty good grades and I don*t 
mind studying if I can study the things I like. 

What about hobbies? 

Oh, I like to do a lot of things, especially play 
with my friends in the park* I know, though, that 
high school is different from junior high, and col- 
lege is even more different* 

You feel that you would stick to your work and that 
you would enjoy it at least most of the time? 

I guess so* 

It seems that you are finding out better and better 
what things you like. You get to know where you want 
to go and you seem willing to pay the price of getting 
there* 
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S: You've helped me a lot. 

C: Well, thanks, . I am glad to work with you. 

It seems that we have made some headway. You have 
found out what subjects you could take in high school 
and hew you feel about them. Maybe next time we can 
see hew successful you would be in some of the things 
you are interested in. 

S: That sounds fine to me. 

C: Okay, . Why don't you make a list of all the 

courses you could take next year. We can then dis- 
cuss that list when I see you again. You have the 
schedule from the high school and that will give you 
all the information you need. Do you think that you 
can read that booklet? 

S: I guess so. I f ve already read it once and I think 
that I know how it works. I talked about it with my 
dad too. 

C: Pine. So what is to be done for the next meeting? 

S: I am going to make a list o? the subjects I would 

like to take next year. Ch, does that mean that the 
schedule has to fit? 

C: No, that is a worry for later. Much of that can wait 
until you make up your real schedule with your high 
school counselor. The important thing now is that 
you list all the subjects you are interested in so 
that we can see what would happen if you chose one 
course over another one. Okay? 

S: Okay, Mr. . 

C: Bye, . 
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Social Model Videotape IV 

Estimation of the consequences and chances of success. 

Scene 1: Introduction by the counselor. He sat at his 
desk and faced the camera. 

C: We have been following through three parts of 

the decision-making process. First he looked at 
possible solutions to his problem. Then he went out 
to collect as much information as possible that could 
help him in making the right choice. After that he 
tried to determine how he would feel about the possi- 
ble solutions open to him. At the moment we have ar- 
rived at the fourth and final tape in which we will 

see consider the chances of success of each of 

the choices he has been thinking about. Together with 

his counselor, tries to figure out what would 

happen if a particular solution were chosen. 

When you look at this videotape, remember that it is 
not important whether you would have made the same 
choice for your final decision. What counts is that 
you learn how to make a decisicn. Your decision has 
to be your own, a decision for which you accept re- 
sponsibility. I am sure that for something as im- 
portant as your own future, you want to make the de- 
cision yourself. Therefore, it is important that you 
know how to go about it, that you know the process for 
making good decisions. 

Let us look at how determined what decisions 

would giv^ him the best chances of success. 

Scene 2: S was waiting at the door of the counselor* s 
office; nameplate of the counselor was visible. After a 
few moments C approached. 

C: Hi, , you are already waiting for me. 

S: Yeah, I really got going on this thing, and I want to 
tell you about it. 

C: I appreciate that, , . Let f s go in and see what 

you will decide upon. 



C and S enter the office. 
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Scene 3: Inside the counselor f s office; C and S sat down. 
C: Okay, . fire away. 

S: I definitely want to take the mechanical drawing 
class. I like to do that sort of thing and I know 
from the books in the library and the people I 
talked to that this would be helpful to me when I 
become an engineer. 

C: Good. It sounds as if you have looked this choice 
over pretty well. What do you think of your chances 
for success? 

S: I'm sure I can do this. As I told you before, I have 
always been good in drawing and I like to do it. 

C: Your grades bear that out; mechanical drawing would 
be a good choice. 

3 (pulling a paper out of his pocket): Then there is math. 
I like geometry best because that is close to mechan- 
ical drawing. 

C: That is orue, but can you take geometry before you 
take algebra I? 

S: You're right, I can't do that. The counselor in high 
school and the mechanical drawing teacher told me that 
I have to take algebra I first. 

C: How many tracks are there in algebra I? 

S: Three. One is for students who don f t want to go to 
college; the other two are for college, but one of 
these is very tough. I talked with my brother who is 
in high school and he flunked that course last year. 

C: That does not mean that you would fail too* 

S: No, that ! s true, but his grades in junior high were 

about the same as mine. I guess that I'd better take 
the middle track for math. 

C: Do you know whether or not you can switch to the 

tougher or the easier course later on if you want to? 
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S: Yes, I can, if my grades are good enough for the 
hard course. 

C: Okay, that sounds like a safe decision then. When 
you start out this way, you have the road' to college 
open. 

S: Yeah. I'm still not sure whether to go to college, 
but I want to be able to get in if I decide later on 
that I want to go. When I take the saddle track for 
math, I get the subjects I need if I went to go to 
college and at the same time I can get £ood grades 
and still have time left for sports, 

C: I'm glad that you bring that up. We have talked 

about free time but not about sports. What sports 
do you play? 

S: I like baseball a lot.'' That's the only sport I go 
out for at school, and I play it almost all year 
round in the park with my friends, 

C: Are you good in it? 

S: I guess so. I'm on first string here and the coach 
of the hi#h school has asked me if I plan to go out 
next year too. ^ 

C: Do you? 

S : Sure ! 

C: Good. So you don't want to take such a heavy load 
that you can't play baseball anymore. 

S: No. And like I said, if I do very well in the middle 
track, I can still move up if I feel like it. 

C: That would mean algebra I for college prep, then. 

You are getting well on your way. Any further sub- 
jects you have thought about? 

S: Yeah. For English and history I want to take the mid 
die track too. I'm not that good in English, but I 
have to take it if I want to go to college later. 

C: Okay, . I looked at your grades some time ago, 
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and it looks as if you can be successful in the mid- 
dle track if you keep up with your work. 

S: Yeah, like I told you, I want to do well in the things 
that I decide on. 

C: That is the way to go. 

S: I also want to take general science. I saw in the 
books in the library that many engineers work with 
that. I guess I like physics best, but I like other 
sciences too. 

C: You are having science this year, aren't you? 

S: Yeah, I am doing pretty well right now; that's why I 
want to go on with it. My brother likes it too, and 
he gets good grades in it. 

C: That is your brother who is in high school? 

S: Yeah. 

C: Okay, what 61se? 

S: My mother said that it would be good to take typing, 
but I don't like tttat. 

C: Typing certainly may be very useful, but you don't 
have to take it the first year. 

S: No. This first year I'd rather take art. I saw some 
of the posters they made at the high school for a 
contest. They were great. I'd like to do that too. 

C: And as you told me before, that is also an area in 
which you have been doing very well. 

S: I guess so. Then I want to take F. E. because during 
the season practice counts as an extra P. E. class 
for the athletes, ard you can take study hall instead 
of regular P. E. My brother is in football and he 
does it that way too. 

C: Now, , it looks as if you have made yourself a 

solid schedule in which you have a good chance for * 
success. Let f s go over the final list once more. 
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S: Okay. I want to take mechanical drawing, general 
science, P. E. , and art. Then in the middle track, 
algebra I, English, and history. 

C: , you sound a lot more sure of yourself than a 

fev: week* *so when you came in for the first time. 

S: Yeah, 1 know now better what I want, and also, I 
know how to make up my mind. 

C: How do you mean that? 

S: You know, not just guessing and hoping for the best, 
but first looking at all the answers, getting facts 
about them, and then seeing how* you feel about the 
choices and whether or not you can be successful in 
them. 

C: That sounds great! 

S: You have helped me a lot, Mr. . 

C: It has been fine working with you, . 

S: Thanks for your help, Mr. 

Scene Concluding remarks by the counselor. When S left 
the office, C looked toward the camera and said: 

C: As said at the end, he has reached a final de- 
cision for which he accepted the responsibility him- 
self. More important than the exact final choice was 
the fact that he has learned how to go about the de- 
cision-making process, 11 how to make up his mind, 11 as 
called it. 



Let us review for a moment what the important ele- 
ments of the decision-waking process are. The first 
step is to look at all the possibilities that are 
open to you. You try to be as specific as possible 
about what you want to know and then you write down 
all the solutions you can think of. 

What is next? . . . Right, you try to find as much 
information about your possible choices as you can. 
Again, do not b'e satisfied with just trying to 
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remember everything. Write down a few items; that 
makes it a lot easier for you to know why you want a 
certain thing. 

The third step is looking at how you would feel about 
the possible answers to your problem and how motivated 
you are to carry out a particular solution. Some- 
times this may be very confusing; therefore, it may 
be a good idea to write down each solution and to 
make a list of all plus and minus points you can 
think of. 

Finally, you look at your chances of success. What 
would happen if you made one choice rather than an- 
other one? When you find out What solution gives you 
the most chances of getting what you want, you will 
be able to make up your mind and you will be in 
business. 

When you have to make a decision, now c ? later, re- 
member the way went about it, and chances are 

you will be successful too. 
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Appendix C 
SCRIPT FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL* INTERVIEWS 
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First Experimental Interview (tapes 1 and 2) 

The experimental counselor said: 

Ki, , take a seat right here. I am from UCSB; 

I am • I heard that you would like to talk 

about your plans for high school next year. The 
choices of subjects in high school are very impor- 
tant because not only will the right courses help 
you to get the most out of high school but what you 
learn there is often important for jobs you may want 
to take after high school. 

In order to make wise plans for the future, one should 
know how to go about making a decision. When you 
make a choice between several things, you want to be 
as sure as possible that you take what you really 
want. I would like to talk with you about how to 
make decisions. We will do that today, once more 
next week, and once again the week after that. Each 
time we will talk for about half an hour. 

I thought that you might be interested in seeing some 
videotapes about a student like you who was also get- 
ting ready for high school. (Bert, Jose), the boy on 
the tapes, made some excellent decisions and is now 
quite successful. Maybe by looking at what he did, 
you will get some ideas of how to make your decisions 
in the best way. Today I am going to show you two 
tapes; the first one is about alternatives . that is, 
finding all types of answers to your questions. When 
you know what things you can do, you can choose what 
you really want without forgetting something impor- 
tant. 

The first 10-minute tape was then shown, after which the 
experimental counselor said: 

Well, , tell me what this tape was all about. 

Could you mention some alternatives you have for 
courses in high school and for jobs later on in life? 

The experimental counselor verbally reinforced alterna- 
tives mentioned by the subject. The counselor asked for 
and answered any questions the subject had relative to the 
first model Interview. He made sure the student under- 
stood the term alternatives ; then he said: 
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Okay, 9 now that you know what alternatives 

are, you can start thinking further about alterna- 
tives that are open to you for high school and jobs. 
I am sure that you want to know as much as possible 
about these alternative answers to your questions. 
This second tape shows you how (Bert, Jose), after 
talking with his counselor (Mr. George, Mr. Esco- 
bedo) learned more about his alternatives. Let us 
watc^i him as he is getting information about pos- 
sible choices and see if that gives you some ideas 
of where you can get information to learn more about 
your own alternatives. 

The second 10-minute tape was then played, after which the 
experiments. 1 counselor said: 

Now, , could you tell me what (Bert, Jose) did' 

to get information about high school and jobs? What 
could you do to learn more about your own alterna- 
tive choices? It might be helpful to jot these 
things down so that you can take them with you. 

The experimental counselor reinforced verbally any sug- 
gestions the subject had concerning information-gathering. 
He asked for and answered any questions the student had 
regarding the second model interview and said: 

Well, , we did quite a lot today. Could you 

tell me what the two important steps in making de- 
cisions are that we have learned thus far? Can you 
also give me some examples of what you can do that is 
similar to what (Bert, Jos^) did? 

The experimental counselor made sure that the subject men- 
tioned and described (1) alternative solutions, and (2) 
information-seeking. The counselor verbally reinforced 
any student responses related to these two steps and sug- 
gested that the student take actions similar to those 
demonstrated on the tapes. He then concluded the first 
interview: 

I'll be seeing you again next week, . I 1 11 be 

very interested in hearing about what alternatives 
you have come up with, and what information you could 
get about them. Try to find out several things about 
high school and about jobs. It might be a good idea 
to write down all alternatives and information so you 
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will not forget. Maybe you can even get some folders 
or books and visit some people who can tell you more 
about high school and jobs. See you next week* 
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Second Experiment al Intervj ew (tape 3) 

Hi, , riice to see you again. Last tine we 

talked about two steps in decision-making: first, 
looking for alternatives, that is finding possible 
answers for your questions; and second, trying to 
find as much information about these alternatives as 
one can. Your big question is what to do next year 
in high school. What answers did you come up with 
and what information did you find? 

The experimental counselor verbally reinforced any respon- 
ses regaining alternatives and information about them. 
Then he continued: 

That is very good, . Today we are roirsg to 

look at the third step: notiyat ion. Motivation in- 
volves the question of how much you want one solution 
rather than some other one, e.g. , suppose next year in 
high school you want to take science and that there 
are two courses, a general science course and a col- 
lege prep course. Let us say that you think that 
you would get an A in the general science course but 
a C in the college prep course, You might like an A 
better than a C; on the other band, you might want to 
go to college and therefore the. college prep course 
Eight be important to you. In order to rcake up your 
mind wisely, you would want to look at all possible 
answers in this way. 

You remember that last week we saw a videotape in 
which a student (Bert, Jose) went to his counselor 
(Kr. George, Mr. Escobedc) and thought of many alter- 
natives which he could choose between. Then (Bert, 
Jose) went out to get information about his alterna- 
tives. Today we will look at another tape about- 
(Bert and. Mr. George, Jose" and Mr. Escobedo); in this 
tape (Bert, Josi) is thinking about his motivation 
for the alternatives open to hira. 

The third 10-minute tape was then shown, after which the 
experimental counselor said: 

So, , what was this tape about? What three 

steps in decision-making have we discussed thus far? 
Nov: let us talk about your motivation for the alter- 
natives you have been thinking about for high school 
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as well as for jobs. 

The experimental counselor verbally reinforced the subject 
for any responses regarding his motivation concerning c^ch 
alternative considered. The counselor helped the subject 
to tie motivation In with whatever information the student 
had collected, and motivated him to gather further infor- 
mation. 

Qood. 0 There is one more step in decision-. 

making- I would like to discuss with you, and that is 
the possibility for success of each alternative. 
We will do that next week. For now, summarize what 
we did last week and today and tell me your plans for 
the coming week. Pine, don ! t forget to write clown 
the important things. Go on with looking for alter- 
natives and information , but think especially about 
motivation. See you next week again, . 
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Third Experimental I nterview (tape *0 

Hi, , I'm grind that you could make it again* 

Today will be cur last meeting, so let us get ready. 
Would you mind telling- me what we have been discus- 
sing so far? 

The experimental counselor verbally reinforced all sub- 
ject responses regarding alternatives, collection of in- 
formation, and investigation of motivation. He reinforced 
strongly any evidence the student could show regarding the 
collect a on of information, e.g. , panphlets, notes, books 
from the library. 

Very good, . You really learned a lot. Up to 

now we have been looking at (Bert, Jose) and his 
counselor (Mr. George, Mr. Escobedo) go through the 
first three steps in decision-making, i.e., looking 
for alternatives, collecting information, and inves- 
tigating motivation. Today we get to the fourth and 
last step: what are the consequences of each alter- 
native and what are the possibilities of success for 
each answer one has been thinking about? 

In this tape (Eert, Jose) discusses with his counsel- 
or the outcomes and success of all alternatives con- 
sidered. It is, of course, important to try to find 
out if a certain answer looks like it is going to he 
a failure or a success. For example, suppose that 
you wanted to stay out late one evening. Every tine 
you asked your dad if you could come home late , the 
answer was: "No, 11 but every time you asked your 
mother first and then your dad, the answer was: "Okay, 
but not too late." What would you do next time you 
wanted to stay out late? Right, looking at the con- 
sequences of each alternative, you see that one way' 
is successful, the other not, so you try the way that 
worked because chances are it will work again. Now, 
let us look at (Bert and Mr. George, Jos6 and Mr. Es- 
cobedo) and see what they think about (Bert's, Josh's) 
chances of success. 

The fourth 10-minuto tape was demonstrated at this time. 
After the tape was finished, the experimental counselor 
asked for and answered any questions the student had re- 
garding probabilities of success and said: 
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Fine, . We have seen four tapes now, each 

about one step in the decision-making process • 
Would you tell me what these four steps are again, 
and show me how you would go about making your de- 
cisions for high school next year and jobs later on 
in life? 

The experimental counselor verbally reinforced all 'subject 
responses relative to alternatives, information, motiva- 
tion, ard probabilities of success. He made sure the stu- 
dent clearly understood the four steps of decision-making 
that have been discussed. Then he concluded the series of 
interviews by saying: 

That was very good, . You heve learned a lot 

about how to make decisions. Don f t stop now but try 
to carry out these four steps for- your decisions a- 
bout your schedule for next year. 

It is very ^important to get as much information about 
each choice of subject in school and career in life 
as you can because that inf ornsation helps you to 
think of other alternatives and it helps you to find 
out how motivated you are for each alternative and 
how successful you might be. After a few weeks you 
will start scheduling for high school. I hope that 
our discussions have helped you, to get the right 
courses next year. 
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Appendix D 

RATING SCALES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEWS 
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RATIKG SCALES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEWS 

Attention Rater: This scale is concerned only with the 

performance of the counselor , not with 
that of the client. The items listed 
on the scale do not necessarily occur 
in the sequence listed. Hace a check 
mark if the listed behavior occurs; di 
regard duration. 

Experimental Interview I - Tapes i-2 

-alternatives 

-inf ormat i on-seeking 

1. Counselor introduces himself (name, UCSB) _ 

2. Purpose of the interview (PIS and career ex- 
ploration) _ 

3. Importance of decision-rcakirv: _ 

k. Planned series of meetings (3) _ 

5. Duration of each weekly interview (j? hour) _ 

6. The videotapes are introduced _ 

7. Alternatives are defined (What answers to 
problem?) _ 

8. Tape 1 is introduced _ 

9. Tape 1 is shown _ 

10. Client is invited to recall Tape 1 _ 

11. Client is reinforced for recall of Tape 1 _ 

12. Client is asked what his alternatives are _ 

13. Client is reinforced for mentioning his own 
alternatives 



Information-seeking is defined (learn more about 
alternatives ) ♦ ♦ 
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15* Tape 2 is introduced.., f . 

16. Tape 2 is shown , ... , 

17. Client is invited to recall Tape 2 . 

18. Client is reinforced for recall of Tape 2 

19* Client is asked what his sources of information 
are 

20. Client is reinforced for mentioning sotirces of 
inf creation * . . . . 

21. Client is invited to write down items so as not 
to forget , 

22. The two first steps of decision-making are 
recalled , 

23. Client is invited to susuaari&e his plans for 
coming week. „ , , 

2k. Client is reinforced for mentioning his plane 

25. Client is invited to return the next week < 

Total number of behaviors 

Percentage of pcssible total.... , 

Identification of Counselor: 

Identification of Rater: 
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Ex perimental Interview II ~ Tape J 

- motivation 

1. Counselor expresses pleasure at seeing the 
client again 

2. The first two steps of decision.-making are 

x e called 

3. Clie: *• is invited to mention his alternatives.... 

4. Client is reinforced for mentioning his 
alternatives ■ 

5. Client is invited to demonstrate information 
collected 

6. Client is reinforced for information he has 
collected * * 

?. Motivation is defined (preference among 

alternatives ) 

8. Counselor gives an example of motivation 

9. Tape 3 is introduced 

10. Tape 3 is shown 

11. Client is invited to recall Tape 3 

12. Client is reinforced for .-ecalL of Tape 3 < 

13. Client is asked for his motivation concerning 
various alternatives 

1^. Client is reinforced for describing his 

motivation 

15. Client is assisted in relating, motivation with 
information t 

16. Client is invited to describe the 3 steps of 
decision-making .■ '■ • • 

17. Client is reinforced for each step described.... 

O 

ERIC 
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IB. Client is asked for his plans for the coming 

week 

19. Client is reinforced for mentioning: his plans.... 

20. Client is invited to return the next week 

Total number of behaviors 

Percentage of possible total 

Identification of Counselor: 

Identification of Rater: 



ERLC 
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Exper j mental Interview ITI - Tape 4 

- outcomes 

1. Counselor expresses pleasure at seeing the 
client again 

2. Client is invited to recall the first 3 steps.... 

3. Client is asked for his actions regarding the 

3 steps \ 

4. Client is reinforced for self-report of his 
actions 

5. Client is reinforced for demonstration of items 
collect ed 

6. Probability of success is introduced (What would 
happen if? )...., 

7. Counselor gives an example of estimation of 
success 

8. Tape ^ is introduced 

9. Tape ^ is shown * 

10. Client is invited to recall Tape k , 

11. Client is reinforced for recall of Tape h 

12. Client is invited to describe all 4 steps of 
decision-making 

f 

13. Counselor and client explore client's 
alternatives , 

Counselor and client review client's information. 

13. Counselor reinforces client for information 

collected 

16. Counselor and client explore client's motivation. 

1?. Counselor and client explore client's chances 

of success 
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18. Client is urged to continue the decision- 
making process 

19. Counselor gives client a booklet about 
dec is ion -waking 

20. The series of counseling interviews is 
terminated 



Total number of behaviors 

Percentage of possible total.. 

Identification of Counselor:^ 

Identification of Rater: 
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Appendix E 
RECALL QUESTIONNAIRE 



\ 
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Recall Questionnaire 



Name:_ ; February 1972 



A fev: weeks ago you talked with a special counselor 
from the University of California, Santa Barbara, about 
your plans for high school and jobs after high school. 
The counselor showed 3 r ou videotapes on t, v.; these tapes 
x\ T ere about a counselor and a student who talked about 
making decisions. 

Some of you had different tapes than others; we 
would like to know which tapes you saw on the t. v. f so 
check what was true for the tapes that you saw: 

Mexican-American 

1 # The counselor on the tape was Anglo 

Don ! t remember 



Anglo 

2. The strid ent on the tap<e was Mexican-American 

. Don ! t remember 



Mexican-American 

3. The special counselor from the Anglo 

university was Don't remember 



Each cf the four tapes you saw -was about one impor- 
tant thing you should do when you have a difficult choice 
to make, like deciding what classes to take in high 
school, or what job to choose. Write down what each tape 
was about to show that you remember what was on the tapes; 
you may use your own words. (If there is not enough room, 
you may write on the back of this paper.) 

TAPE 1 was about: 



TAPE 2 was about: 
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TAFg 2. was about: 



TAPE b was about: 



1. When are you going to plan your own high school 

schedule? What things that the student on the tape 
did would you do also? 



2. Should we do this next year again? What would you 
change? 



3. What helped you most in this special counseling? 



k. From whom of the following Student on the tapes 

did you learn the most? Counselor on the tap 

Special counselor 
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Appendix F 
HIGH SCHOOL AND CAREER PLANS SURVEY 
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High School and Career Plans Survey 
University of California, Santa Barbara 



My name is . I am from UCSB and I 

would like your help in getting some information about 
ways in which students make plans for the future. I would 
like to ask you some questions about your plans for high 
school and for jobs. 



1. Name of the student 



2. What do you plan to do after you get- out of junior 
high school? 



3. What classes would you like to take in high school 
next year? (When student stops mentioning classes, 
ask: "Anything else? ,! ) 



a. 


e. 


i. 


b. 


f. 


J. 


c. 


6. 


k. 


d. 


h. 


1. 



What jobs would you like to have later in life? 
Mention all jobs you really have been thinking 
about. (When student stops mentioning careers, ask: 
"Anything else?") 
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5. Let us go over these jobs, and this time tell me 

which Glasses in high school you feel will help you 
in each of them. 

Career Class Career Class Career Class Career Class 



6. Within the last 5 weeks, have you read qt looked at 
any books, magazines or pamphlets, or seen any t.v. 
programs, bullet in- boards , or posters about j obs 
you are interested in? Mention everything, even if 
you djd not find what you were looking for. 

( Form A for each item read or seen; be sure to ask 
"Anything else?" Be sure to get frequencies.) 

Total 



) 7. Have you read or seen any books, magazines, or posters, 

i or seem any t.v. programs, bulletin-boards, or pamph- 

I lets the last five weeks about classes in high school 

I or college? Mention everything, even if you did not 

| find what you were looking for. 

i r 

j ( Form A for each item read or seen; be sure to ask 
f "Anything else?" Be sure to get frequencies.) 

I Total 



(For all information-seeking behaviors, find out what 
different sources were used and how often each source 
was consulted . ) 

8. Have you talked with any p e ople the last 5 weeks who 
are working at jobs you are interested in; for in- 
stance, if you like engineering, did you talk to some* 
one who is an engineer? Also, did you talk about 
possible jobs with your parents, neighbors, teachers, 
counselors, or any other people who might be able to 
give you information? Even if you did not learn much 
from someone, still mention him. 

( Form B for each person contacted.) Total 



eric 
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Have you talked with any people the last 5 weeks who 
know about classes you would like to take in high 
school, like teachers here in school, teachers at the 
high school, counselors, parents, other relatives, 
students from the hi^h school? Mention everybody 
with whom you talked about hi>sh school clr.sses , even 
if he sould not tell you much, 

( Form B for each person contacted.) r .?otal 

How good would you say you are in schoolwork ? Let us 
use numbers to show your success. (Explain numbers 
to student. ) 



7 = extremely 
6 = quite good 
5 = fairly good 
h = don't know 



3 = not too good 
2 = seldom pood 
1 = not at all 

Success Schoolwork 



Row good would you say you are in other things than 
scho o lwork , for example, sports, making friends. 
Let us use the same numbers as in the last question. 

Success Activities 



Have you visited any places where people do the type 
of work that you are interested in, for example, a 
shop or office or worksite? This must have been 
within the last 5 weeks. 

( Form C for each place visited.) Total 

Have you visited any classes at the hiph school, or 
other places v/here you could get information about 
your educat j on the last five weeks? 

(Form C for each place visited.) Total 

Did you go to the library for information about 
schoolwork or jobs, or about what classes you need 
for certain jobs? 

Yes _No 

How often? 



Why? 
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15- Did you have time to got information about your fu- 
ture plans for jobs or schools in the last 5 weeks? 

Yes No 

(If "No," ask: "Why not? 11 ) m 

Do you have a job after school hours? 



Can you go to the library before or after school, 
or duiing study or lunch? 

Yea— No 

(Remarks: ) 

16. What is your father ! s (guardian 1 s) occupation? What 
does he do? (Get specific information;* if he is 
dead, find out v;hat he did,) 



1?. Does your mother work outside the home? What does 
she do? (Get specific information.) 



18. What is your overall grade-point average? (Circle) 
A+ A A- B+ B B- C+ C C - D+ D D- P 

19. Have you had any specia l couns3linft lately about your 
high school and career plans? 

(if yes) Tell me more about this; what did the 
counselor do? How helpful was this special counsel- 
ing? Let us use the same numbers we used before. 
(Explain numbers.) 



? 


= extremely 


3 


= not too helpful 


6 


= pretty helpful 


2 


= not much help 


5 


= a little bit 


1 


= not at all helpful 




helpful 






= don't know 




Evaluation 



20. How successful do you feel the student on the tape 
would be in high school ? 

(use numbers of 
in his job later? #'19) 

21. How did you Ijke the counselor on the tapes? 
(,use numbers of #19) Evaluation 



eric 
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22 , IIoyj did you like the special counselor who showed 
the tapes? (use numbers of fr 19) 

Evaluation _____ 



Remarks student: 
(if any) 



Remarks evaluator: 



ERJC 
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Name : 

Form A Impersonal Sourco s 

1. Title: 

2. Author: 

3. Source (library, t. v. channel): 

4. Date: 

5. Number of times this source was consulted: 

6. What did you get out of it? 



1. Title: 

2. Author: 

3. Source (library, t* v. channel): 

4. Date: 

5. Nujnber of tim.s this source was consulted: 

6. What did you get out of it? 



1. Title: 

2. Author: 

3. Source (library, t. v. channel): 
k. Date: 

5. Numtor of tines this -source was consulted: 

6. What did you get out of it? 
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Nam e ; 

Eorrz B P ersonal Source s 

1. Name: 

2. Relation (parent, teacher): 

3. Address: Phone: 

4. Date: 

5. Number of times this person -was contacted: 

6. What did you get out of it? 



1. Name: 

2. Relation (parent, teacher): 

3. Address: Phone: 

4. Date: 

5. Number of times this person was contacted: 

6. What did ycu get out of it? 



1 . Name : 

2. Relation (parent, teacher): 

3* Address: Phone: 

4. Date: 

5* Number of times this person was contacted: 

6. What did you get out of it? 
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Karae : 

Form C Places Visited 



1. 


Name of place: 






2. 


Reason for visit: 






3. 


Address: 


Phone : 












5. 


Number of times this 


place was 


visited: 


6. 


V.'hat did you get out 


of it? 




1. 


Kame of place: 






2. 


Reason for visit: 






3. 


Address: 


Phone : 




4. 


Date: 






5. 


Number of times this 


place was 


visited: 


6. 


What did you get out 


of it? 




1. 


Kame of place: 






2. 


Reason for visit: 






3. 


Address: 


Phone : 






Date: 






5. 


Number of times this 


place was 


visited: 


6. 


What did you get out 


of it? 





